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PREFACE. 



Of 



following Sermons, 
Dissertations at the en 



the four first, and the 



end of the volume, are 
>rinted, from manuscripts 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge : 
the remaining Sermons are from a MS. in the 
Public Library of the same University. 

In the Library of Trinity College are preserved 
fourteen volumes of MSS. assigned to Barrow. 
They contain most of the Sermons published by 
Archbishop Tillotson, and are evidently the copies 
used by the printer. Several of the Sermons, 
and in particular parts of the Treatise on the 
Papal Supremacy, are in various states, successively 
from the first rough draught to the finished copy ; 
and, with numerous pages of extracts from many 
different Greek and Latin authors, bear most 
honourable testimony to the diligence and research 
of their great author. 

The MS.* from which the four first of the follow- 
ing Sermons are taken is smaller than the others, 
and written in a very large and peculiar hand- 
writing, differing wholly from that of Barrow. On 
" Trin. Coll. Library, Class R. x. 28. 



a fly-leaf, at the beginning of the volume, is the 
following note, apparently of later date than the 
volume itself, though made long since:— "Dr. 
Isaac Barrow's Sermons, preached in 1676 ; preac/ied 
by him." (The references to the texts are here sub- 
joined, to which follows,) " These four Sermons are 
not in print." If these Sermons really be Dr. Bar- 
row's, and the date correct, we must refer them to 
the year immediately preceding his death. The 
Editor, however, must own he is not without some 
doubt as to the genuineness of these four Sermons. 
They appear to him not equal to the acknowledged 
works of Barrow, either in style or the mode of 
treating the respective subjects ; and he has been 
more forcibly struck with this inequality, on com- 
paring the second of them with the two already 
published on the same subject.* At the same time 
finding them in the College Library with the tra- 
dition attached to them that they were by Barrow, 
and knowing the opinion of others to be in favour 
of their being genuine, the Editor did not feel he 
had sufficient warranty to omit them. 

The remaining Sermons are from a MS.fin that 
part of the Public Library, Cambridge, which be- 
longed to Bishop Moore, and at his death was 

* See the edition of Barrow's Works, Oxford, 1830. Vol. I. 
Sermons xxiii. xxiv. Will the Pitt Press continue to leave to 
Oxford the editing the great works which have done honour to 
Cambridge, or only to allow them when improved by modern 
comments? There is no complete edition of Bentley's Works ; 
no accessible one of even Newton's, 

f Public Library, Class Dd. xiv. 0. 



purchased by George I. and presented to the Uni- 
versity. Iu the beginning of the book is the 
following inscription : " Hie liber, ut ex manu 
videtur, fuit viri doctissimi Isaaci Barrow." The 
handwriting bears a strong resemblance to that of 
several of the Trinity College MSS., and with the 
style of the Sermons seems to the editor to afford 
i strong presumption in favour of their genuine- 
ness. It may be added, that Barrow's set hand- 
writing, in which he transcribed his more finished 
Works, differs much from the more hurried style in 
which he composed them. These Sermons, of the 
two, more resemble the latter, which favours the 

^ notion a perusal of them would induce, that they 
had never received the author's correcting hand. 
Of the two Dissertations it only remains to say, 
that they are unquestionably in the handwriting of 
Barrow. They are labelled, apparently by Tillot- 
son, as " Not published." The first of them seems 
by another hand, and commented on by Barrow in 
the notes added to it, but the numerous engage- 
ments of the editor have prevented his thoroughly 
examining into this point. The latter is labelled as 
" Imperfect," though advanced far beyond the state 
in which the rough copies are of the other works. 
They are both bound up in the same volume* with 
many of the Sermons in the 2d and 3d volumes of 
Tillotson's edition, and other notes. 

The Sermons from the MS. in the Public Library 
have already been edited by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, 

* Trin. Coll, Library, Class R. x, 10. 



in his edition of Barrow's works, but with some 
deviations from the original text, to smooth down 
the roughness which occasionally appears. They 
are now printed from the MS., almost without 
variation, except in one or two places where the 
sense seemed to make it indispensable to have re- 
course to conjecture. In collating the MS. for 
this, the editor has been indebted to the assistance 
of a friend. 

The volume now published is connected with 
an intention, once entertained, of examining the 
contents of some of our public libraries in the 
Universities, and communicating, either wholly or 
in part, the results of the inquiries so made to the 
public. Of ever fulfilling this intention the editor 
has now little, if any, prospect ; yet he may be 
allowed to express his hope the task may fall into 
other hands. A work like that published in Paris 
some time since, containing notices of curious 
MSS. and extracts from, or verbatim copies of, the 
more important, might be made, he conceives, a 
valuable addition to literature. 

The editor feels he has strictly no right to dedi- 
cate a work of which he is not the author. But he 
cannot let pass the opportunity of expressing his 
deep and lasting feelings of gratitude and admi- 
ration to that foundation of which Barrow has so 
long been a chief boast, Trinity College, Cambridge. 



Hngby, May, 1 
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THE PREPARED SERVANT. 



Matt. xxiv. 46. 

i is that servant whom his Lord, when lie comelfi, shall 
find so doing. 

"When you see almost a whole prophetic chapter serm. 
intimating events, some nearer, some farther off, r - 
but with a cloud about it for light to break a little 
out and then retire again ; when you see here a 
servant with a trust, there a Lord coming in very 
different conjunctures to require an account of 
that trust ; you will easily conclude upon your first 
perusal of this text, that my design is to address 
in the deliberative way. And here I premise two 
things. 

I. That though our Lord had foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem with such amazing cir- 
cumstances, that rather spectators of a scene of 
miseries than auditors, they might almost fancy 
that they then saw the temple falling and the 



2 The Prepared Servant. 

whole nation scattered like chaff or dust with a 
whirlwind; yet some events he overcast with an 
expression somewhat more reserved, and made it 
neither night nor day, coming in a kind of cloud 
even then, before he came in brighter clouds with 
glory to judge the world. For though our in- 
quiries into the works of God's creation may be 
safe and innocent, yet may we not presume to 
give our curiosity the liberty to invade the secrets 
of his government. 

II. That it is our interest to be ignorant of 
events. I do not here assign the common reason, 
that future miseries foreseen would so invade our 
fancy, as to rob us of all the pleasures of what 
at present we enjoy ; or that foreknown events, 
whether they are ill or good, do not so much 
affect our fears or hopes, as stupify ; but if the 
uncertainty of our Lord's coming shall better pre- 
pare us to receive Him when be comes, — the wise, 
the good, the great, the humble, the men of re- 
solution, the meek, the charitable, might be almost 
ambitious to be ignorant. For should we know 
the hour, either of the world's dissolution or our 
own, divers considerable virtues would lose no 
small advantages of improvement. If the assur- 
ance either of a longer life should tempt us to 
take later measures, or of a shorter to take none 
at all, prudence must move within a very narrow 
sphere ; and if we knew what must inevitably 
befall us in our life, or what advantages death shall 
make, what would become of that noble virtue, 
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resignation, and our daily prayer, Thy will be done? serm. 
We prepare, but what ? — not any thing worth our *' 
Lord's acceptance : it is the preparation which is 
more valuable to Him than our poor entertain- 
ment. He is more prepared who is more virtuous ; 
he is more virtuous who is longer so ; and he is 
longer so who all his life is so ; and he will all his 
life be so, who only lives that he may die. 

Since it never can consist with our interest to 
trust events which are uncertain, let us advise, 

1. How far it may be safe to trust to this un- 
certain life, which is almost gone before we know 
we live. That we live, we know by little else besides 
the mean pleasures of the brutal part. Time is 
passing swift as thought, and they are inconsider- 
able points which part it from eternity. We try 
to apprehend the little fugitive, the moment, but 
some changeling moment, somewhat like it, still 
claps in between, and so eludes at such attempts. 
If this little point of time thus puzzles thought, 
what will eternity do ? And yet this is the slender, 
slippery indivisible which the careless servant 
trusts, and calls it his. Because we live, we 
think we can at any time repent ; the wildest 
inference that can be made. The favour that we 
live, lays upon us an obligation to repent — that 
proposition is true ; life puts it in our power to 
repent when we will — that proposition must be 
admitted with great caution. Life may or may not 
put it in our power ; we may or may not use that 
power. One little turn of a thought can wheel 
b2 



The Prepared Servant. 

SERM. about your argument, and give it to you safe and 
I - good reversed. For so your argument should 
move, — repent because you live ; but see how vice, 
according to its usual way, imposes upon reason. 
Never was so advantageous an opportunity to frame 
a very good argument so much abused, and that 
for two reasons. 

1. Life and repentance are both of them future 
contingencies, equally wrapped up in dark; and 
though if we live, we are in the possession of our 
advantage, yet no mortal man can give us 
tolerable security to-day, that we shall live to- 
morrow. And so the very design of the thing 
shall be destroyed by a bare possibility of what 
may never come to pass. But, 

2. A worse difficulty than this entangles us. 
For suppose (not grant) that we shall live a little 
longer, we can by no means be assured that we 
shall ever think a sober thought. To think incon- 
sistently, is scarce to think ; and not to think at 
all, is scarce to live. What is the necessary con- 
nexion between the union of soul and body and 
the will's elicit acts, or the commands of reason ? 
The mind is an immortal being, but its thoughts 
claim no such immortality. While thoughts are 
roving hither and thither, fugitives and vaga- 
bonds, the body, though alive, is but an empty 
house, the master of the family never is at home. 
To eat, and drink, and sleep, and think no more, 
is but the shadow of an animal life, scarce worth 
inserting into the history of little insects. 
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To-day it may be in our power to lay a plan or SERM. 
scheme of some good design, which we may never *• 
think of more, and former inclinations may be 
diverted by new emergent circumstances, as biasses 
by very little inequalities. We may, perhaps, to- 
morrow think again ; but neither does a supervening 
thought always, like some new weight added to the 
wheels, make the first thought more intense ; but 
one thought languishing away, may be the infirm 
parent of another weaker thought, till at last it be 
no thought at all. Why good thoughts may at this 
rate grow sick, and pine, and die away, reasons 
may be assigned (if they would do ill men any 
service) even by those who solve effects of nature 
in a mechanic way. For where habitual vices, 
by repeated acts, grow every day more impetuous, 
it is but reasonable to expect that better incli- 
nations must every day proportionably abate their 
bias, weakened by the continual counter-pressures 
of a violent agitation, which is still improving. 
Now he who cannot claim the privilege of a 
thought to-morrow, much less a power then to 
resolve, much less than that, a power to put that 
resolution in execution ; must be contented to 
bear some unhappy consequences of his delays, 
which may be these, viz. 

1. During the state of impenitency, the guilt of 
one black sin, but once committed, may increase. 
For to be often the same ill is equivalent to being 
worse. What it is to break a law once, and again, 
nd a third time, and so augment the number of 
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transgressions, we wonder not ; but the criminal 
_must not be surprised if we tell him, that if he 
wishes not any one of these undone, he in a man- 
ner does it still ; and if he repents not of one mur- 
der, he is an habitual murderer every day. Thus 
one point, where it persists to flow, draws after it a 
long line by a kind of repetition of itself. Let the 
impenitent elude this consequence as well as he 
can, but let him remember for how much he is to 
answer every day, when evil spirit, which first 
entered single, is thus also swelling into legion ; 
as if any one sin were a sort of pest, infectious 
even to itself; and loads of sins are tumbled upon 
loads, Ossa upon Pelion, hell upon hell, confusion 
upon confusion, until, by his repentance, he de- 
stroys the Hydra, and stops the growing mischief. 

2. We run the hazard of a consequence worse 
than all this— I dread to name it — infatuation or 
dereliction. We may remember what attended 
Pharaoh's obstinacy after he had rejected so many 
favourable overtures. Where God is said to harden 
Pharaoh's heart, it is to be noted, that Pharaoh 
i, had hardened his own heart first, and Pharaoh 
(says that text) hardened his heart at this time also. 
Then the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh. 
See what an interval was allowed him between the 
contempt and the punishment. Demonstrations of 
truth, with pointed beams of light, almost irre- 
sistible, broke in upon his will and reason, as day 
amazed the poet's Pluto when it invaded his dark 
kingdom ; but the furious tyrant's flame hardened 
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the dirt into a rock, which thunderstorm could serm. 
neither melt nor break. If we too often shall 
presume to banish God out of all our thoughts, to 
think on him no more may be at last our curse. 
If God provoked shall offer us no more one little 
motive to a thought, then farewell thought and 
soul for ever. In our text, here is a coming of our 
Lord, and so far as dereliction is a judgment, he 
may be said to come to execute that doom ; but 
then he comes that he may go again. To come 
attended with a. numerous host of terrors, is better 
than to leave us thus ; and justly may the wicked 
servant fear, not so much the coming of his 
offended Lord, as lest he come no more. Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. I wish I could not say that in this 
one dreadful case, he cometh not at all. 

3. If we suppose the case not come to this ex- 
tremity, we shall not mend it much. While this 
silent flux of gliding indivisibles is measuring the 
space between our birth and dissolution, we may be 
surprised and amazed by various accidents which 
may intervene, from which nor vigorous youth, nor 
strongest health, are able to defend us. When our 
Lord comes to visit us with sickness, when spirits 
are all fainting, when fever's flames are raging 
within our walls, when thoughts are hurried hither 
and thither, all in confusion ; when the whole fabric 
is cracking, threatening to tumble down, and the 
poor inhabitant, the mind, amazed ; I need not tell 
you how little time there will be then allotted for 
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SEIIM. deliberation, for orderly disposing premises, for 
_ making advantageous inferences, for weighing the 
sad consequences of a vicious life ; for summoning 
the noble passion, indignation, to be revenged upon 
the rebel rout of passions, which will require more 
than a ten years' siege of Troy. The mind, be- 
trayed by all the passions which should befriend it, 
will then scarce dare to trust its very grief. For 
then the body's pains so nearly will resemble pious 
sorrows, that the poor distressed mind will be as 
jealous of its partner's torments as ever it ought 
heretofore to be suspicious of its pleasures. Had 
the mind some lucid intervals in all this storm and 
hurry, thus it might expostulate: — You passion, 
Grief, if I could know by some kind token that you 
come to deprecate, not misery, but sin ; advance, 
my truest friend, — let loose your floods, and drown 
this little guilty world. You Fear, you Hope, you 
Love, you Joy, you have all cheated me, — and will 
you, Grief, cheat me too 1 Will you be false ? You 
are usually too true to the unfortunate ; and will 
you flatter too ? 

4. Let me be a friendly guide, yet bring you to 
the very brink of danger. What, if our Lord shall 
come, and take away that life with which the ser- 
vant was entrusted for a while ? — what account, 
then, can he give his Lord of such a trust, when he 
must pay a debt to nature too ? When all our 
guards lie fast asleep, and the last pulse beats faster 
and uneven, to rouse the careless, drowsy servant, 
and let him know that death is now advancing to 
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the gates, with all its formidable host, and that the SERM. 
walls are storming; — how terrible will that alarm 
be! Then shall all the furies which guilty con- 
science can represent, advancing in closer order, 
crowded into one little point of time, make their 
last, fatal, and most desperate attack. Then shall 
pass by him, in his fancy, swifter than a thought, 
all the foolish scenes of life ; and all the glories of 
the world shall, with one sudden blaze, appear, 
only to vanish with a flash, and leave behind them 
darkness deeper dyed with horror and amazement ! 
"What can be then done by sighs, which are expiring 
too ? When death is closing eyes, and shutting up 
the flood-gates, what tears can be sufficient then 
to wash away the stain of so much guilt ? Dust 
cannot weep ; the stone which covers it may weep ; 
— poor, mean, and flat must the pleasure be, which 
he then takes in his new better resolutions, when 
the experience of so few hours remaining can 
scarce afford him the satisfaction of determining 
whether they may be resolutions or some resem- 
blances thereof which want a name. We do not 
say there is no mercy to be found ; far be it ; we 
pretend not to be casuists so severe ; — the penitent 
thief found it, — the late labourer in the parable had 
ample pay. The little time allowed him may be 
the earnest of a greater favour ; and what he wants 
of time, may be supplied by the vehemency of his 
passions, like that of floods confined to narrow 
spaces. But, not to flatter ourselves, we must 
member that we have had many opportunities 
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SERM. to be convinced, and if we slight these, we know 
*' not when we shall have more. The crucified thief, 
lurking perhaps in woods and dens, might not 
have such advantages as we. Repeated convictions 
will all come and aggravate our crimes. Sad will 
that hour be, when you shall wish that you had 
never known your duty. Let not your impenitence 
suffer our numerous exhortations hereafter to accuse 
you. Then, in the event, what we never could 
design to be, we shall be cruel orators indeed. 
Suffer not us also to repent that ever we convinced 
you : we hope you never will so frustrate the kind 
offices of your friends. 

We have been all entrusted with innumerable 
favours of Divine Providence ; and if we abuse 
these, pity itself will be the plaintiff; — all these 
favours will come to aggravate the crime, and tes- 
timonies with weight and numbers will overwhelm 
us. The estate abused to the dishonour of the 
great Benefactor will plead unbiibed; the natural 
endowments, the reason which was given us to 
manage all, will plead, — here only fortunate ; our 
very reputation in the world will libel against us ; 
our health and life will come to plead against the 
prisoners at the bar. 

But I divert you to what may better entertain 
your thoughts,— the faithful servant. This is he, 
ingenuous ; he, obliged by many favours, who can 
scarce tell you whether he is commanded or in- 
vited to his duty. His table seems, not so much 
to treat the guests, as to invite the entertainer 
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to the pleasures of religious thoughts, which far sERM. 
exceed the little animal pleasures of eating and L 
drinking. The plenty, which is able to relieve the 
poor, is very beggar to the owner, pouring out all 
its floods before him at his feet, to importune him 
to be pious ;■ — and fortune, if it be mean, is liberal 
in this, that it will never let him want inducements 
to be virtuous while the little stock about him daily 
pays him this increase of interest, that it suggests 
a thought contributing to such happiness as may 
be envied by the greatest fortune. If he be rich 
and honourable ; while others will not bleed till 
they are dragged like victims to the altar, he 
bleeds, deep wounded by the points of all the rays 
of glories which encircle him. 

Lastly, that the faithful servant may seem to do 
one eminent piece of service more for his Lord, 
by winning us also to be partakers with him in the 
honour of the same trust and service ; we are in- 
vited to religion by the faithful servant's reward ; 
the argument is all charm, — Blessed is that servant, 
&c; — peace, and a thousand joys, attend him to 
his grave,— long trains of happiness conduct him to 
his happiness. To deny ourselves the satisfaction 
of so many pleasant hours of our life, and to be 
in confederacy with so many vices, so many vile 
affections, which rob us of all our true pleasure and 
content, is little less than felony against ourselves. 
When the penitent writes his supplications with 
tears in dust, he adds to his manly passions this one 
more — a trouble that he ever thought repentance 
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SERM. to be that melancholy thing as strangers to it 
*' represented it — and begs religion to forgive him 
that unworthy thought. Repentance now with a 
more pleasant air might address, did not its tears 
a little seem to drop from some melancholy cloud 
about it ; but you are mistaken if you think that 
it importunes with tears, such as beg your pity. 
There is no pity for the wounds which the resent- 
ments of God's goodness make. Moses himself, 
whose rod commanded seas, would not abate such 
floods. No orator would ever be so cruel as to 
offer lenitives to such a passion. 

As for the faithful servant's blessings in reversion 
in another state, those our Lord did not express ; — 
they will not, cannot be expressed by us. And this 
can be no wonder, when even here religious men 
can only feel, but not express their joys. Pretended 
pleasures once tempted you from duty ; — it is very 
hard if real pleasures shall not call you back again. 
Pleasures invite you now ; pleasures address peti- 
tioners, — call, importune, beg you to admit them ; 
— you will not, you cannot deny their petitions, or 
give them a repulse ; we hope you will not send 
pleasures sad away. Were it a solicitude, encum- 
brance, or hurry to prepare for your Lord's recep- 
tion, we would at present waive that plea; but 
while Martha is encumbered, you have Mary's 
joys ; and, while you are preparing to receive your 
Lord, your very preparations reward you with 
festivals, and jubilees, and such entire satisfaction, 
that you almost seem to entertain yourselves. If 
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you can prove, or give us any thing like a demon- SERM. 

stration, that vice did ever truly gratify the vicious, , — 

or ever did receive a pay equivalent for its drudgery, 
or that even careless servants ever did pretend 
exemption from all cares, we will never plead for 
virtue more. But since Truth itself engaged its 
honour, — since He pronounced the good ser- 
vant blessed, who sends His blessings harbingers 
before Him ; who, all the way He comes, scatters 
His blessings liberally ; who gives the earnest of 
the favour here, and favours still increasing, and 
joys improving into more joys, to all eternity ; — if 
this will not prevail, we have nothing more to 
urge ; our stock is done ; we have spent all. He 
who importunes you, now is the servant who hath 
embezzled all. 

Now, to that same Lord, who is coming with 
glory to judge both the quick and the dead ; to 
Him, with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, be 
ascribed all dominion and glory for ever. Amen. 



SERMON II. 



THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORD THY GOD. 



Matt. xxii. 37. 



Thou shall lore the Lord thy God with all thy heart, < 
with all thy sou/, and with ail thy mind. 



SERM. When we consider the transcendently illustrious 
_ object of this pious passion, love, the infinite per- 
fections thereof overflow all human thoughts, the 
glories which save us overwhelm us, and we are 
lost ; and that excessive love which will deny us 
almost nothing else, will so far deny itself to us, 
that it will not be expressed, will not be measured, 
will not be comprehended ; and (which is a noble 
thought of Gregory Nazianzen) the devout adorer's 
amiable object seems to withdraw back to heaven 
the beauties and the splendour, that the lover may 
still follow, and still seek for more. 

We love Him, therefore, invited thereto by a 
double argument: because He pitied us; because 
He would be loved. 



sel 
ha 

5 

no 
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1 . Because He pitied us. We do not love our- SERM. 

selves if we love not Him on whose supporting . 

hand we entirely and intimately depend. Nay, 
had not He who every morning repossesses us of 

hat the night — not so much the shelter of thieves 

thief itself — had stolen from us while we slept, 

given us every moment to ourselves again, we had 

no selves to love. But this is not all; let me give 

the thought another turn ; for, 

2. We love Him because he would be loved, 
because he would condescend to represent to poor 

lumble human nature so august a glory amiable. 

it is less wonder if he would be loved and obeyed 
by angel's hierarchy, by cherubim and seraphim, 
those with their wings despatching his commands, 
these pointing up their flames towards the glorious 
throne ; but would He be loved also by such as we 
are ? Would He be loved by dust and ashes ? 
Would He expect, require, or accept such a 
flame from ashes ? Would He be loved by those 
whom horrid, deep-dyed, cloudy guilt, had thunder- 
struck down to the deep ? by those who are afraid 
even of their own dreadfully deformed selves? 
We might, perhaps, have thought to hate our- 
ilves ; but never could have thought to love the 
Majesty whom we had so much offended. O con- 
descending Majesty, which pursues guilty fugitives 
with irradiations of a glory which revives and invites 
their love ! To love Him, then, is not so much a 
duty as a privilege — an honour conferred on human 
ature, and a prerogative of which we of ourselves 
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did never dare to entertain a thought. What shall 
_ the humble adorer now say 1 Lord, if I am not 
worthy of the honour to love thee, grant me to 
hate what made me thus unworthy. To hate my 
sin is one step towards loving thee : thou easily 
canst grant me an inclination to hate what thou 
thyself dost hate. 

If God will thus be loved, we may reasonably 
conclude that all his attributes are lovely, because 
they are himself. A power delegated to his vice- 
gerent magistrates is terrible, because, not directed 
by an infinite wisdom and a will which never ens, 
it may exceed the bounds of its commission, and so 
hurt us. And so we fear such a power, rather, in 
truth, because it is too little, than because it is too 
much. We may be allowed to say : God cannot 
delegate all his power to the magistrate, because 
he cannot do what implies a contradiction ; and if 
we should say, he can delegate all except a power 
of revocation, then he does not part with all his 
power. In order to government, he communicated 
part of his power to a less number of men ; but he 
created the whole human nature compassionate: 
i. e. the Potter made the whole mass of clay soft, 
and stamped upon it pity. Seneca unmercifully 
condemned that noble passion, pity, and called it 
the infirmity of a little, narrow soul. But I am 
resolved to be revenged upon that great man, by 
being so charitable as to pity him for saying 
so. Pity is human nature's valuable ornament, 
enamelled in a tender heart with blood and tears ; 
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pity itself created it ; the superscription speaks the SERM. 
Caesar. I may here observe, that the case of ours ' 
and God's pity can never be made parallel ; for we 
sympathize with the unfortunate, because, in these 
surprising events, the pitied's case may be the 
pitier's, and so, in some sense, we extend our pity 
to ourselves ; but God, who will pity only because 
he will pity, cannot pity so ; because it is impos- 
sible that he should be unhappy. It is enough to 
name his other attributes: his holiness is amiable, 
because it is a brightness without the least alloy ; 
his omnipresence amiable, because there can be 
no solitude where that great One is all ; his om- 
niscience amiable, because where thoughts are 
known, unexpressible is that complacency which 
the adorer takes in his sincerity and love. Nay, 
his very justice is amiable too ; for though justice is 
dreadful in human nature, because it so nearly 
borders on cruelty, or, at least, severity, yet even 
divine justice does not utterly confound us, because 
it brings this relief to guilty souls, — that since the 
honour of his truth is thereby secured, he will 
oblige himself to make good his gracious promises 
of pardon on conditions. And now this thought — 
that in the object of our adoration two transcendent 
glories flame, majesty and love — obliges me to 
represent the inviolable union of love and reverence 
in the adorer. That our love and obedience are 
inseparable, we prove by the very tenor of the 
command, if by nothing else. For if we are com- 
manded to love him, then, if we love, we do 
obey, at least, that command. I know that the 
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8ERM. obedience whicli is formally and essentially included 
* - fa the love commanded is to be distinguished from 
the obedience which, being paid to that particular 
law, is denominative, extrinsic, and accidental to 
the formal nature of obedience ; and schoolmen 
would despise us if we did not so distinguish, 
though you may be apt to call it jargon. The 
thing which I would offer is this : you may resolve 

6t John our Saviour's words, If you love me, keep my com- 
mandments, into a double precept ; the condition 
passing into the form of a positive command, thus, 
Love me and obey me. For these two passions, 
love and fear, combined in one St. John, mutually 
endearing each other, are such undivided friends, 
and with a kind of point of harmony do so echo to 
each other in one breast, where the music is all an- 
tiphone ; that I had almost forgotten to distinguish 
them, and was apt unawares to say that both of 
them do mutually love each other. If I had said 
that fear loves, it had been a pardonable error. A 
poet must say so if he would tell you that the same 
person who pays reverence, loves : ipse metiis te 
noster amat. Tis true, the lover and the beloved 
St. John, competent arbitrator, said, that true love 
castetk out fear ; but, reading on, you will discover 
the discomposed features of a fear creeping, with its 
bolts and chains, even to itself. Such a fear is 
peremptorily commanded never so much as to steal 
within the verge of love. 

The properties of the noble passion are two ; it 
is an undivided — it is a constant love. 

1 . We do not love our Lord, if we do not fear 
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lest we love Him not enough. Pious love must be SERM. 
allowed to be guilty of a jealousy, which arises from 
the apprehension of some danger : I do not mean a 
danger which is threatened by others' passions, but 
by our own. To fear in ourselves the competition 
of some little reserved kindness for something else, 
and therefore, with all possible suspicion, to gaurd 
the passion against all hazards of being in the least 
divided, — this is an honourable jealousy. God is too 
transcendently excellent a being to admit the faint 
pretences of a love which stands in competition 
with another love. The funeral pile of the two 
hating Theban brethren, might divide the flame ; 
this flame will not be divided ; this, of all the 
affections, is like its parent mind — -solid all and in- 
divisible. The affection which is divided between 
God and the world, suffers such a wound by that 
division, that it dies away to none at all. If God 
eminently contains all perfections, we question 
whether there is any thing else left to love. Our 
Lord, when he triumphantly ascended into heaven, 
carried with him hence all the glories which were 
valuable ; none remained behind except a few 
shadows hovering over princes' courts. He carried 
with him human nature glorified ; and if man would 
love himself, there let him love his glorious repre- 
sentative, and human nature all immersed in splen- 
dour. Thither is gone part of ourselves ; why 
should our minds stay behind ? This world was 
never made to satisfy the thoughts of a mind which 
shall survive its lamentable ruins. When states 
c2 
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SERM, and kingdoms shall be all dissolved, we shall never 
; think of them any more. 

2. Let nothing, no not the most uneasy circum- 
stances, shock our constancy. The son will love, 
if it be the Father's hand which chastens him. 
This is great, and what vulgar minds are not 
capable of the honour to apprehend ; but there was 
to be found, in primitive martyrs, such a valour. 
They could weep and love, and bleed, too, and 
love, and their affection to their Lord could flame 
even while they burned at a stake. Primitive 
penitents, in pain, could say, You, Pains, are mortal 
as the body is,— our complaints can live but the 
short life of a sigh, which expires with our breath. 
Heavenly Father, since thou art pleased to chastise 
one of the two chained malefactors, the body, let 
not the other 'scape unpunished, — wound the mind 
too, for that complied : when thou punishest the 
body, thou art neither cruel nor severe to that 
part which deserves much more ; but when thou 
woundest souls with sorrows, then spare not — thou 
canst not be too cruel there. 

To address to you : Repentance, with two 
mighty arguments, pleads its cause before you. 
The— 

1st is this: That entirely to love God, is what 
will give us truest satisfaction, and the best evidence 
that our repentance is true. It was the express 
declaration of our Lord in the penitent woman's 
St. Luke case, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for site 
loved much. She wrote her love there with tears ; 
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she wrote, and blotted out, and dropped another serm. 
tear, and wrote again. Solicitous lest she had ex- "• 
pressed her affection too well, she would express it 
worse. She wiped away her tears again, as if 
at once she would be liberal and sparing too, 
seeming to fear lest if her stock of tears were spent 
too soon, she should not weep enough. She would 
not wipe her eyes, she only wiped her Saviour's 
feet, as if her hair recalled those waters to their 
fountain-head, that they might bubble thence a 
second time. When she let loose her hair, how 
decent was that carelessness, how becoming such a 
grief, and such a love ? Pride, then, did penance 
so, and she all discomposed her beauty to be 
the object of a better love ; she had misplaced her 
love before, now she placed it right. You have 
here a penitent upon record, whose tears, more 
flowing than her words, do in a manner even now 
invite you to her pleasures. 

2. When repentance comes and pleads all the 
favours which ever God conferred upon us all our 
life, as indispensable obligations to love him and 
obey hini, you are not able to reject the argument. 
If we of this kingdom have been obliged by many 
signal favours, it never can be ingenuous or honour- 
able to stay till some severer fortune, like a fury 
following us with scourges, rather drives than leads 
us to repentance. Let it not be said that Provi- 
dence had been favourable, had it conferred no 
favours upon ungrateful men, because they had the 
less to answer for. When Capernaum, Choraziu, 
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SERH. and 'Bethsaida would not repent, it would have 
seemed a very unusual address had they said, Go, 
great Messias, scatter thy favours at Tyre and 
Sidon— go and heal the Syrophcenician's daughter; 
spare us, and work no miracles here ; the demon- 
strations of thy divinity undo us. The truth is, in 
general a plentiful fortune does every day repre- 
hend the man who has it, if he is not pious ; it 
smiles, indeed, but yet it chides him, Had the poor 
penitent that fortune, he would in private number 
back every favour to the benefactor with drops of 
tears, and say, I have more possessions than my 
Lord and Saviour had on earth ; Lord, I surrender 
all to thee upon my knees ; take this heart, too, that 
all may be thine, surrendered and surrenderer. I 
have no better thing to offer thee; cleanse it with 
my tears, and cleanse them also with thy blood, 
and make it worthier of thy acceptance ; let a lively 
sense of all thy favours make this heart bleed a 
voluntary sacrifice ; thou didst die for me, why 
should I live to wound thee any more 1 To live to 
beg thy favour is a favour ; thou wilt not let me 
live to beg, and then reject my supplications. 

Now virtue commands attention, now piety pleads 
its cause, and passionately presses thus, viz. : — Re- 
member what your Saviour suffered— remember 
how Divine love laboured to express itself, sweat- 
ing great drops of blood in Gethsemane — re- 
member through how many wounds pity would 
overflow. You cannot now but yield ; you cannot 
now but bleed : now you will say, Come, eradia- 
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tions of Divine goodness, direct your painted SJBHM. 
beams upon these hearts ; rays have points as well ' 
as swords, let these give the wound. Would God 
give us life at such and such a time when we had 
forfeited it, and when we had nor time nor thought 
to beg him to forgive us ? Now come, you moments 
also of that life which was given us, you have points 
too, and even they can pierce and make us bleed. 
O you rejected favours, we will not slight you now, 
though you come accusers; help us to prosecute 
ourselves, assist our passion now, and lay all before 
you waste in blood and tears to be revenged upon 
ingratitude. We remember the time, when you, 
favours, almost courted us to happiness, and we, 
stupid, would not hear your charms ; now wound 
us, we would bleed and live : not to smart is to be 
dead ; we would be born again with pangs ; the 
first were but our mother's, none of ours. 

These are the hints of a few broken thoughts, 
which we know pious penitents will improve, and 
beg the favour that we say no more ; they yield. 

Because, in the second commandment, there is 
express mention of hating and of loving God; and 
of severely punishing that and amply rewarding 
this ; I shall offer a few remarks on that command- 
ment, and so conclude. 

It is to be noted, first, that the idolatry here 
prohibited was a discovery of men's framing too 
mean an imagination of that majesty whose im- 
mense glory we, with our poor, inadequate, limited 
houghts, do circumscribe, and, consequently, 
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SER.M. dishonourably abate, if we suppose it visible. For 

; that most pure immaterial Being does not (if I may 

so express it) set, but rise into invisible, the more 
august and orient, because invisible. And though 
subordinate majesty may owe its grandeur to its 
splendour, yet should either the sun, the object of 
the eastern idolatry, or all created glories united, 
pretend to represent the Supreme Majesty, they 
would but eclipse so excellent a glory, and justly 
be impeached as guilty of a kind of felony for so 
betraying majesty. 

2. God declared himself to be jealous of his 
honour, not enduring a corrival in his worship, but 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate him, 
fyc. Where, note, that although third and fourth 
generation, and thousands may seem to signify much 
the same thing, and equally both no more than only 
great numbers, there of those whose sins are to be 
visited, here of those, whose love and reverence 
shall be encouraged with favours; yet if you look a 
little nearer, you may perceive some difference in 
the expression, and discover a much larger extent 
of his mercy here than of his severities there. 
For the very numbering of so many, or so many 
generations, seems to put some kind of restraint 
upon his just indignation, and to deal out punish- 
ments with limitation; but thousands indefinitely 
named do open a vast abyss and let loose the 
numbers almost into immense and numberless. 
O condescension of the supreme legislative autho- 
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rity ! the execution of vindictive justice should be serm. 
stopped after the expiration of a certain number of n - 
generations ; but mercy would not so be limited. 
If justice, exerting itself on three or four gene- 
rations of those who hate him, strikes awe and 
terror, the boundless mercy charms you to love 
and fear that Lawgiver, who is thus liberal of his 
rewards and only sparing of his punishments. 

3. Observe that the clemency inseparable from 
majesty vouchsafes to give us intimation of an 
argument, which, in his name, orators may passion- 
ately press thus : That you love me is the interest 
of those whom you love ; it is yours, it is the 
common interest ; your country, your family, begs 
you to love me ; if you will not love me for my sake, 
love and obey me for their sake ; be liberal to your 
posterity that way, and do not wound them by your 
contempt of my authority : let not the hopes you 
have of your posterity's happiness prove thus abor- 
tive ; it never can be said that you loved them to 
whom you were thus unkind, thus severe. If you 
have any bowels, if you have any pity for three or 
four generations in distress, languishing and bleed- 
ing under my visiting, correcting rod— if you have 
any natural affection for your relatives — if you have 
any charity for your native country, spare them, at 
least, and do not make them miserable by your sins : 
the pestilence of scandal spreads, the venom kills far 
off; we are now pleading the cause of infants who 
cannot yet speak for themselves. They cry with 
tears at a distance, and as they grow up, we hear 
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SERM. their complaints three or four generations off: you, 
II# you cruel fathers, you are they whose heavy hands 
we feel this day, heirs of your sins and punish- 
ments ; why would you thus sacrifice us to Moloch ? 
Thus we might plead; but we press this no 
farther. Thou shah love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul ; here we have 
all arguments comprised in one — love itself com- 
mands it. 

To God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be all 
glory for ever. Amen. 



SERMON II 



AGAINST TOO GREAT CONFIDENCE IN 

OURSELVES. 



Let him that thinkcth he stantlt'ih. lake heal /est he fall. 

The Apostle gave the Corinthians a friendly warn- SERM. 
ing of a danger. In the first verse he called them nI " 
brethren ; he suffered what they suffered ; he sym- 
pathized ; if they were in danger, he was so too ; 
he and they were one. And what was the danger? 
It was no trivial, common danger, at a distance 
threatened by some foreign enemy advancing ; the 
danger was at home, the enemy was lodged within 
the works, the very sentinel -thought, which was 
entrusted with orders to discover the approaches of 
the enemy, that, that was the very enemy. Self, 
this perfidious self, is the betrayer and confede- 
rate even against self. O false heart, as little 
to be trusted as the winds, or seas ; a deep but 
ever troublesome, a very labyrinth all entrenched 
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SERM. with mazes, where a worse monster than a Minotaur, 
lir> Perfidiousness sits enthroned. We hoped that 
thought was given us to spin some thread to lead us 
hence, but we were mistaken, night confounded our 
distinguishing faculty. Where is the mind's great 
'HyepoviKov, whose royal prerogatives, flattering 
Greek philosophy stretched so far as to give it 
almost arbitrary power? Since what was reason 
yesterday is not to-day ; certainly, there is some 
magic, or some juggle in it, and there is something 
in a man which can, upon occasion, act the part of 
reason. What can that be ? Fancy, which can 
paint with fine drapery, but false, and cheat all the 
passions into entire obedience. For while the mind 
should chide itself for suffering thoughts to wander, 
the absence of those thoughts is supplied, we know 
not how, by changelings which officiously put on 
the shape and air of thoughts, to make the mind 
believe that all its family is at home. If any thing 
diverts us from the virtue which we have once 
deliberately chosen, it cannot consist with Reason's 
reputation to be thus betrayed. Who is the prin- 
cipal criminal guilty of the treachery ? It is a rebel 
passion, prosecute it — you will not, you cannot 
allow domestic treacheries. Why should we men- 
tion foreign dangers ? When Reason's economic 
government shall be divided by the interest of a 
party which was born to obey, and liberty of will 
shall be betrayed at home, a foreign enemy will 
scorn so mean a government, scarce thinking it 
a valuable or tolerable prize. 
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Now since it is the opinion of our own strength SERM. 
which ruins us, let us a little consider what that ***■ 
strength is. Is it in the will ? No : the will is, 
indeed, a rough and bold faculty, obstinately ad- 
dicted to the party whose interest it espouses, and 
is most perversely honest if it happens to be on the 
right side ; but it will upon occasion cool and 
betray the interest which it once defended. This 
proceeds from a misfortune that, before we have 
well examined the motives which first inclined our 
choice, we often do but happen to stumble upon the 
right side. Nay, this unlimited faculty easily ex- 
tending itself to any thing at a venture, often leads 
us into error, even when we happen to be in the 
right. Because, though the thing which it em- 
braces may be as to the matter of it true ; yet 
because the manner of its suffering its liberty to 
be determined to the choice of what was not ap- 
prehended well, is not allowable, it errs in that at 
least, and may betray us into divers inconveniences, 
to say no worse. Do we then place our strength in 
reason ? but what if that fails too ? The misfortune 
is, that in the various contingencies of human life 
we have so many different cases offered us, that 
what was reason yesterday is not so to-day, and 
every little variation in a circumstance requires new 
measures in our conduct ; and, which is worse, 
reason commonly stoops very low to that mean 
thing, called interest. Thus, when some ill thing 
reconciles itself to us by some new obligations, we 
break all our former measures ; especially when we 
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SERM. are not very well provided against that particular 
• case a long time before. We may have considered 
several other cases tolerably well ; but we are not 
well assuredj that our vigilant adversary will make 
trial of our skill in any one of them. It may be in 
our power to provide against dangers, but it will" 
not always be in our power to choose our dangers, 
no more than it is in our power to confine another's 
thoughts. The adversary may not always think 
himself obliged to use known methods, but it may 
be his interest sometimes to break a rule of military 
discipline, and to seem to us to mistake, that while 
we imagine that to be an error which is the con- 
trivance really of his skill in stratagem, he may 
amuse, surprise, and ruin us. Many men, rashly 
avoiding one extreme, have been transported to 
another. I need not say Eutychians, to escape the 
Scylla where Nestorians had been cast away, dashed 
upon Charybdis. When reason fails us thus, our 
very remedy is sick all over. Physicians, in such 
cases, will scarce hope for success, when they shall 
be called healers, not of diseases, but of remedies. 
He, therefore, who thinks he stands, may stand 
perhaps ; but on a precipice, and he can pretend to 
little else but to his own volatile fancy to bear him 
up upon the wing. It is a rash, insupportable weight, 
when both our own armour, and the confidence too 
which fills us full of ourselves and overcharges us, 
shall sink us down. 

Were reason and will better armed than they 
are, we are not yet secure ; senses, the outworks or 
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the suburbs of this little citadel, will betray us too; SERM. 
and there may come a time when it may be too 
late for reason itself to repel them, when all shall 
be managed wildly, and with as much confusion as 
in a city stormed. For the tempter, besides his 
'foreign stratagems, very well knows that he can 
ruin us by something nearer home, and what we 
least suspect, when, by the flatteries of sensuality, 
he can crush, and overwhelm, and bury in the 
body's ruins the noble inhabitant, the mind. 

Against the dangers, when the wide world be- 
sieges, it will be hard to defend all passes ; here it 
invades with thunder, there it smiles and addresses, 
rather than attacks. Certainly man is some very 
valuable thing, if so many artifices, so many terrors, 
so many flatteries, — if Nisroc, and Satan, and Mo- 
loch, and Belial, and all the fallen angels, — so many 
powers of darkness, conspire to ruin him. But let 
him not overvalue himself; there are infirmities 
enough to humble him ! and if he thinks he hath none, 
we are sure that is one. Rashness may usurp the name 
of valour, like some felonious invader of another's 
properties ; but christian fortitude will not think 
itself discredited, if it be drawn to the true life, 
with some airs of fear, which we will call a generous 
humility, or humble magnanimity. Those three, 
Simon Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, you 
may call the veterans, the iriarii, the hardiest 
champions of all our Saviour's train ; and yet 
neither could the apprehension of dangers at that 

ison, nor solicitude for their Master at a distance, 
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SERM. keep up their heavy eyelids, but down they dropt, 
'"■ yielding to nature's pleasant violence. They could 
have drawn a sword, upon an occasion, against a 
rough invader ; but against a night-friendly felon, 
a thief so very softly creeping in at their half-closed 
eyes, they were by no means armed. Soon after 
this, St. Peter taught the world, by a sad example, 
how little our best resolutions were to be trusted. 
We may say of this unfortunate disciple, that twice 
at miduight we could wish he had been fast asleep. 
Two fatal nights he was too much awake ; one, 
when he attempted to walk to his Master on a 
rough sea, and sunk ; the other, when he denied 
his Lord, cast away in a far worse sea, that bar- 
barous confluence in the high priest's hall. But, 
O compassionate Lord ! it was his kind chiding 
look, it was the beam streaming from his pitying 
eye, which discovered land again, directed the poor 
shipwrecked Peter thither, and saved him in 
another better sea of tears. In our Lord's former 
rebuke, at his return to his heavy disciples, you 
may see all the fair allowances which pity or good- 
nature could make ; it was a graceful severity, it was 
a chiding love, it was a frown which endeared ; it 
made them sensible of their infirmities; but, at the 
same time, it absolved them from the imputation of 
a contempt of his authority. For, lest they should 
presume on their own power, on the one hand, or 
be discouraged, on the other, he told them, that the 
the spirit was willing, though the Jtesh was weak ; 
that, by the very manner of expressing his rebuke 
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they might see, at once, the authority of a master, SERM. 
and the condescension of a friend. The sleep of I11- 
these disciples was an emblem of human infirmities. 
When, or how, sleep enters sense, we do not punc- 
tually know. Whether noise interrupts nature's 
rest, or whether nature is weary also of its rest, 
we may awake ; but it is not in our power to 
awake when we will, no more than it is always 
in our power to think a good thought when we 
will, or to repent when we will : so dangerous is 
every slip. He who presumes to fall, in hope that 
he may rise, may never think of rising more. Had 
I been fond of a certain party's assurance, that 
we shall not fall finally, I should scarce have 
chosen such a text as this. Giants may heap Ossa 
upon Pelion ; much safer is the humble valley, and, 
I add, more pleasant too. He who taught us to 
pray, Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, he knew our frailty, and he pitied it. 
The condescending Majesty would draw up for us 
a petition in his own words, that we might own both 
our dangers and our deliverer, and that we might 
neither confide in our own power, nor despair of a 
favourable answer to a petition worded by him- 
self. Our common adversary envies us this ad- 
vantage, without which he would have almost 
scorned to engage against a party so contemptible 
as we are. But when he sees the penitent dis- 
trusting himself, and begging supplies from heaven, 
be will draw off, thinking it an unequal match to 
uggle any longer against an humble penitent, 
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SERM. and heaven too. If we look up to heaven, Omni- 
ll1 - potence and pity will assist ; but, if heaven is but 
of sight, here are no harbours, no firm land dis- 
coverable ; and if the Palinurus sleeps, his bark is 
quickly dashed to pieces. 

To fall upon our knees is to place them in that 
humble posture for which they were created. If 
we kneel before the Lord, our Maker, he will raise 
us from the dust, again, and give the humble dust 
new life, new vigour, a new soul. This is the 
posture in which christian heroes are to contend 
with three potent enemies in confederacy, — the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. In this low de- 
meanour, the tempter's fiery darts will easiest fly 
over us; in this, we shall best be guarded from 
ourselves, and passions shall drop the rebel arms 
which they levied against their sovereign reason. 
Both hearts and hands must pay some honour even 
to the knees, for this success. If, in the midst of 
such illustrious guards we will be ruined, who will 
be inclined to pity us ? and how will the tempter 
triumph when we fall ! 

Since it is not in our power to assure ourselves 
that we shall never fall ; and yet, since something, 
is in our power, viz. to take heed if it is in our 
power to obey what .the apostle commands ; I am, 
in my last address, to offer a few thoughts which 
may help to confirm our good resolutions. 

1. How much soever we may slight the solemn 
obligations of our baptism, they are like old laws, 
by disuse almost forgotten, but still in force* 
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Admitted once into a kind of state of war, we are SER.M. 
justly punishable as deserters, if we quit thnsp 
honourable banners under which we were to fight, 
and every private Christian claims a military juris- 
diction to execute the sentence on himself. One 
tie of baptism, once to be administered, was binding 
as Pigeon's hundred manacles. Baptized, we lie 
under an obligation to the whole world; all eyes 
are upon us, and demand what we now owe the 
world, our good example. Virtue may say, what 
Julius did to Brutus, And xvill you wound me, 
too 9 But, 

2. When we have passed a promise to our- 
selves, also, that, to the utmost of our power, we 
will lead a virtuous life, we are very contemptible 
casuists, if we think we can dispense with such an 
obligation. There is a right conveyed by promise, 
even to ourselves. When one party releases a 
promise which another party made, he who departs 
from his own right, does thereby absolve the other 
party from the imputation of an injury ; but he who 
promises himself and fails, is to remember that the 
same self is both the injurious and the injured; 
and, therefore, when the releaser and the released 
are both the same, there can be no release at all ; 
and that controversy will never be decided until 
you find another self to be the arbitrator. But let 
imagination have the liberty to find another self, who 
would wish to be that base degenerated self to-day, 
which yesterday he would have blushed to own ? 
Now we have found a new argument for self-denial, 
d2 
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who can love such an inconstant self? 
_ would scarce so steal himself away. 

3. We may think indeed we stand, and he 
mistaken ; but yet thought is our best guard. 
Nothing but desolation is at home when sober 
thoughts are banished thence. Alas, unhappy 
flight, which nature gives to thought when it 
abandons the poor thinking faculty, and leaves it 
at home desolate, like the widow parent bereaved 
of all its children ! Nay, this is to banish the soul 
before death calls for a dissolution, and resembles 
a felonious act of murdering ourselves. If immortal 
souls can die, it is when thought expires. 

4. We are mistaken if we think a general good 
resolution sufficient to defend us in all exigencies. 
Univevsals die away into sucli diluted shadows as 
will scarce screen us from the meanest temptation 
which may be next offered. If we do not par- 
ticularly guard our innocence by weighty arguments 
in such or such a case, and such a circumstance, we 
are lost in general notions, as travellers in the 
deserts of Arabia, covered with a vastly extended 
night, when there is nothing but confusion upon 
confusion, and desolation by another desolation 
made more desolate. To defend all avenues will 
take up time and thought ; and if there is but one 
neglected avenue, or, which is worse, open to some 
favourite idol, Troy is lost, and it will be then too 
late to lay the blame upon Ulysses or Diomedes. 
The hero, who knew himself to be vulnerable but 
in one point, was never safe, though all in armour. 
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One time or other the tempter will insinuate into sERH. 
that weak place, whatever it is. To survey the ll1- 
whole is not always to survey the parts. If a man 
often falls into the same sin, the event may satisfy 
him that some reservations of a kindness for that 
sin did at first hover about his general resolutions : 
but if he does not know it till he falls, his know- 
ledge costs him very dear. So false a thing is man 
to himself, that he scarce knows what a reso- 
lution is. 

And now, after all our care, to impute the 
honour of our best success to any power of our 
own, is to fall again. If to be cautious, or to be 
humble, is a favour of His conferring who taught us 
to pray, Deliver its from evil, we beg the caution 
too as well as the success : and whether we beg 
this, or that, or both, — thankful for any thing 
which God shall give us, even for the thanks we 
pay, for the least good thought, for the first wish 
to be admitted to the honour of being in the 
number of petitioners ; — let us give Him the glory of 
all, immediately subjoining to that last petition the 
doxology, For thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory for ever. Amen. 



SERMON IV. 



THE FORETELLING OUR LORD'S SUFFERINGS 

TO HIS DISCIPLES. 



Mark x. 32. 

Jesus went before them, and they were amazed ; and as they 
followed, they were afraid ; and he took again the twelve, 
and began to tell them what things should happen to him. 

SERM. Our Saviour, in this juncture, leading the way, 
IVl was willing to impart something to his disciples ; 
but they who followed, seeing something extra- 
ordinary in their leader, were amazed. What was 
the matter ? The Evangelist could have scarce 
said more had they been terrified at the apparition 
of some bloody comet, or had met a thunderstorm, 
or death advancing with its army of terrors, or 
Furies starting from their abyss and blocking up 
the way. What was this amazing prodigy which 
they saw ? It was the magnanimity, the invincible 
resolution of their leader : it was a courage terrible 
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not so much (it seems) to enemies as friends. SERM. 
Commanders, who lead up armies, bravely charge ; 
but still with hope of victory : the valour of this 
leader wants no such incentives. He leads the 
way who knows that he shall die : pardon, I have 
not half expressed the bravery ; he leads who 
knows that he will die, he chooses the event, 
deatli is the very prize for which he leads the 
way, it is a defeat to live. Dangers, do you 
stand amazed to see yourselves thus valuable, and 
to be made the price to purchase more ? And 
what were these dangers thus preparatory to 
more ? The importunities of friends; if any such 
encountered him upon his way, he was resolved 
to give them all a brave repulse. If friends (for 
friendship sometimes wages war) should join their 
forces to divert his resolutions, he would charge 
through alf; their unseasonable dissuasives, their 
misplaced charity, their ill-timed fears, must feel 
the weight of all his arms ; he was resolved to 
break through all their pity and defeat their 
charms. Afraid of nothing now but this, lest 
friends should be unwilling to see him persecuted 
and bleeding on the cross, the charitable leader 
was prepared to force his way even through 
whole tempests of their sighs and tears, unal- 
terably determined to shed his blood upon Mount 
Calvary, a dew, such as never fell on Hermon, nor 
did ever earth receive such healing drops. Such 
is the history of our great heroic sufferer, that 
■ery step he took affords us matter of wonder 
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and amazement ; as if the four Evangelists had 
_ gathered all the virtues, like the scattered light 
at the creation, and united them into one great 
system of glories. 

If we consider that he rose again from the dead, 
his going before them to Jerusalem might seem 
indeed but part of his triumph and procession to 
Mount Calvary ; hut if we consider what it cost 
him to fix his trophy there, it was a very dear 
unusual victory ; it was the purchase of His blood, 
who, sparing the blood of enemies, spilt his 
own. No palms grew there, no laurels ; nothing 
grew there to make the conqueror diadems but 
thorns ; no jewels then adorned his crown, except 
perhaps the drops of blood, hanging like rubies 
from the points of thorns ; yet to this illustrious 
theatre he hastens and leads the way, captain here 
also of our salvation. Sometimes, upon other 
occasions, the disciples were to go before, either 
as emissaries, or harbingers, or in the vanguard of 
the retinue, the master in the rear ; as particularly 
when they plucked the ears of corn (for such a 
sense the original will bear) ypEavro o&ov Trotelv. 
Where observe that when the necessities of nature 
were to be supplied, the charitable master was con- 
tented to be last, commanding his own interest to 
give place to theirs, and suffering friends to reap 
the advantage of the journey first. He, who 
fasting forty days would not yield when Satan 
tempted, in such a juncture could think it honour- 
able to yield to his disciples' hunger in a corn 
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field. But in our present case he led the way sERM. 
because it was their interest, not his, unless you IV- 
will say two interests were one. For their sake 
he went before to tread the path, to make it 
passable and smooth : their leader would receive 
the wounds, and screen them with his breast; he 
went before to put on thorns first, and turn all 
their points ; he went before that death might 
fix its sting in him, and have no more stings left 
to poison them ; and was not all this their interest ? 
Behold, we go, says he : how does this, Behold, call 
together all their scattered thoughts ? how does it 
command attention ? how is the march hastened 
by the incentives of this warlike paean ? why is 
this exultancy 1 Inquire no more ; he goes to 
die for them ; behold, a friend, he goes to die for 
friends ! Such was the brave resolution of the 
leader. 

But while you turn your eyes a little off upon the 
train which followed, your charity must pardon 
some infirmities. You will see them seized with 
two passions, which of all the passions are the most 
helpless, wonder and fear. Wonder, I must con- 
fess, is a sort of fear, I mean an intellectual fear, 
when we admire an object, which with excess of 
brightness dazzles. Admiration is not related to 
a very noble family — ignorance is its parent. And, 
doubtless, the disciples saw in their Master some 
extraordinary forwardness to rush upon a danger ; 
but what the motives might be, they could not tell. 
That other passion, fear, might proceed from some 
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KttM. apprehension that the Sanhedrim had long laid wait 
_for their master. Only to fear what might befal 
their master, had been a passion which their good- 
nature and affection could have easily excused ; 
but to be amazed, not so much because they saw 
their master careless of himself, as because they saw 
hirn unconcerned for them ; to fear the conse- 
quences of so much haste, which might expose and 
ruin them as well as him, was to attempt to save 
themselves with the hazard of (what should have 
been dearer to them in that juncture than their 
life) their reputation. It seems the best of men 
are not exempt from passions. Even disciples 
were surprised by fear, which sometimes shakes 
reason's best fortifications, and makes them totter. 
This impartial, honest narrative, according to the 
rules of all justice and honour, must challenge 
the greater credit because it exposes the infirmities 
even of those who attested the truth of it, and 
were ready to seal it with their blood. They had 
not yet learned what true valour was, though they 
had served a master who could sleep soundly in 
a storm at sea ; who never shrank from dangers, 
unless it were to redeem the opportunity to expose 
himself to greater ; who avoided not the very 
fiercest of all tempests, the rudeness of the mul- 
titude, unless it were to reserve the achievements 
of his magnanimity for a more honourable theatre, 
that in a concourse of Jews and Gentiles, exalted 
on the cross, He might bleed the world's sacrifice. 
Treading in such a master's steps, what could they 
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justly fear? Did they not know that all the storm SERM. 
would discharge itself upon the master first ? They ' 

could not but be safe whether they lived or died, 
walking under the shadow of such a leader. It 
was their interest that He should die, and yet 
their fears would have diverted him another way 
that He might live. How often do we wish for 
that which is our ruin ! Had their Master lived, 
their ruin had been inevitable, and left no place 
for either hopes or fears. 

And yet after all, I must needs say, here is a 
mixture in all this of something in itself com- 
mendable : they were afraid, but yet they followed ; 
they were unwilling to accompany him, but yet 
they could not leave him. Fear and love hung 
hovering in the scales : fear made the balance to 
tremble a little this way ; but love turned the scale, 
and gently inclined it that way, towards Jerusalem. 
But yet even that Jerusalem, which was religion's 
glory, the pagan world's envy, seemed at this time 
to sally out and meet their fancy with such terrors, 
as made them wish their master would retire as 
he was wont to do, to some solitary place, to 
Ephraim again, the little town adjoining to the 
deserts, whence they might with security look 
afar off on palaces and courts as slippery places, 
and on all heights as precipices. These were the 
infirmities which their Master bore, to teach us 
also to forgive the weakness of our brethren. 

But what was the secret to be imparted, and 
to whom ? 
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serm. 1, He had foretold His passion several times 
. '— before : twice at least solemnly ; once upon occa- 
sion when St. Peter had confessed who He was 
at Caesarea, by a sad token that St. Peter had 
that reprimand, Get thee behind me, Satan. If 
St. Peter would, from some imaginary mountain, 
surveying all the world's pomp and glories, reserve 
them for his Master, pity itself could he severe. 
The cloud which overshadowed Tabor's glorious 
scene, might be an emblem also of His cruci- 
fixion. But He would take again the twelve, and 
give another intimation of His sufferings. How 
hardly are we induced to believe what we think 
is not our interest to believe! To tell them of 
sufferings who were then dreaming of secular pomp 
and principalities, could not be very grateful. 

2. Those to whom the secret was to be com- 
municated were the twelve, and only they. He 
deposited in the custody of his favourites such a 
treasure as contained the sum of all divine per- 
fections, wisdom, power, justice, mercy, concen- 
tred all in one amazing mystery. Had all the 
stars of heaven, all those orient sparks and gems 
descended to that place where this conference was 
held, offering themselves at the disciples* feet, 
this treasure then committed to their trust had 
outweighed them all. But what was the number of 
those to whom he would impart all this ? Twelve. 
What! and Judas, too? treachery itself? Yes. 
Judas as yet was not excluded from the number 
of his secretaries, he was yet a friend ; and friendly. 
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indeed, was the intimation, if it prepared him too SERM. 

against the dangers of his own treachery. It was — 

His pleasure to foretell all this — it is enough; only 
we may here observe three things: — 

1. He could not but hereby convince them that 
He knew all events. Perhaps it is well that we men 
know them not. Could we foresee all the little 
cross contingencies of this life, we should be the 
most unhappy of all creatures. We, who have so 
clear a view of a better life, may overlook this 
little world and despise it. 

2. They could not but know, that what came to 
pass was not by chance ; and though the Jews 
were permitted to proceed to that barbarity whereof 
God could not be the author, yet that the whole 
affair was such as wisdom, justice, and goodness 
had contrived from all eternity. 

3. They could not but understand how easily 
he might have avoided what he foresaw, but would 
not for their sake ; and that he would prevent no 
danger except that one, lest they should think him 
not to have designed to suffer what he suffered. 
But, after all, he let them know that he should 
rise again. Happy orator, who, with one word, 
killed, and with the next revived and healed again ! 

The Evangelist hath delivered you this narrative, 
but he hath not done ; there remain some medita- 
tions to be reserved for an address to you; and they 
are two. 1. The great example calls, the majestic 
mien of the heroic sufferer commands your imita- 
ion. 2. The persecutors call upon you too, you owe 
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SERM. something even to their cruelty, which teaches you 

a revenge; but far more generous than theirs, to 

crucify the sins, for which our Lord was crucified. 

1. If candour, innocence, awful, lovely bright- 
ness, fountain of all honour, eternal object of 
saints' and angels' adoration was thus vilified, fare- 
well, revenge, for ever : God forgive our enemies. 
Why should we repine under any sufferings when we 
see innocence itself thus persecuted? His sufferings 
did consecrate afflictions, did honour ignominy, did 
cast a graceful lustre on the darkest circumstances 
of life, and raised the price even of contempt. All 
human passions of divided interests united their 
fury against our Lord. They mocked, they 
scourged, they spit, they killed. First, the Fury 
smiling, mocked with bitter wit, then shook the 
snakes and lashed ; then spit into the wound its 
venom to inflame it ; and then (which looked but 
like a favour after this) it killed. 

2. Even the persecutors of our Lord shall lay 
some obligation on the penitent, if they shall assist 
his noble passion against himself. If the penitent 
shall fall and bleed a victim to his own just indig- 
nation, Caiaphas shall be the high priest and con- 
secrated again. The first procurator who came 
with power of life and death was Coponius, brought 
in by Quirinus, president of Syria, Judsea being 
lately made part of that province. Whatsoever 
the power might be, we can proceed against our 
sins, for which our Lord was crucified, with the 
same severity which the chief priests and Pilate, 
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Jews and Romans, used against our Saviour : it is SERM. 

lawful so to imitate the very worst of men. Let ! — 

us be bitter as we can (forgive me, Charity, for 
saying so), Ephori, Areopagites, Sicilian tyrants, 
any thing, provided we turn our arms and our 
thunder directly against ourselves. To such a 
legislative power we may lay claim without in- 
vading royal or imperial rights. We have a just 
authority to summon all our sins before us ; and 
let them disobey our peremptory commands at 
their utmost peril. We have a jurisdiction over 
our own thoughts, and power to search our breast, 
whether unrepented sins lurk there. No Barabbas 
there is to be spared ; let even the favourite sin be 
crucified, if any such malefactor stole in thither. 
The accusation, too, is to be written in tears of 
blood, This is the sin which did betray our Lord. 
If we hope to have an interest in his blood, let him 
see that we have learned even from his enemies a 
way how to perse"cute and wound ourselves, who 
best deserved it. All the history of our Saviour*s 
condemnation and crucifixion, and all the good 
Evangelists' care to transmit it to us is flung away, 
unless we can proceed against ourselves, inexorable 
judges, and all the vile affections languish and 
expire at our feet. If we are thus severe, 
we are so far from violating the laws of any 
nation, that all the world will thank us for the 
obligation. 

Lastly, the penitent will give me leave to let you 
know something of the passion which he owes to 
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SERM. his meditations on a crucified Saviour. The pro- 

', digal returns and thus addresses : — And wouldst 

thou die for me, a worm ? Wouldst thou open 
wounds upon the cross, sanctuaries for me ? and 
would I fly away t — would I fly where pity called ? 
and would I hasten, too, with all my load of sin 
upon me 1 Alas ! I would fly away again now, 
ashamed, and heg humility to help my second 
flight, and to convey me down away from thee 
whom I have grieved: can I call this coming to 
thee ? Is thus to fly, to come again ? Where am 
I now 1 Lost, even at thy feet. I come, scarce 
man, scarce now distinguishable from dirt; scarce 
beast, but that I pant and die. How canst thou 
own me any more ? I dare not own myself. I 
could almost wish a new kind of prodigality, to be 
a fugitive even from myself. I wandered far, far 
from thee. I knew not whither till I myself be- 
came a very desert, all over parched, and squalid, 
and horrid, and nature's fountains were all dried up, 
which should have poured out sorrow at thy feet. 
Returning now, what can I ask who have spent all? 
Thy pity can find something even yet to give : give 
me sorrows, give me wounds, suffer me not to be 
twice thy prodigal. I was undone before, let me 
not be undone a second time for want of tears ; 
since it was my ingratitude which inflamed thine 
indignation, let it provoke mine too. If thou shalt 
be pleased to give flame to my passion against 
myself, and show thine anger against my sins that 
way, I shall resent it as the addition of a favour 
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which I could never hope to merit. O give me SERM. 

IV 

sorrows, that I may give them all to thee, the 
world shall have no more from me ; I will never 
part with that treasure committed to my trust. 
Then after I have paid all, I must be debtor still. 
For were my eyes eternal streaming fountains, or 
could I weep whole floods, I should never pay 
enough, who owe even for my paying what I owe. 
Thus addresses the humble penitent, and weeps 
and bleeds. Here he breaks of£ and begs you to 
supply the rest. To God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, be all glory for ever ! Amen, 
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SERMON V. 



ON DOING TO OTHERS AS WE WOULD BE 

DONE BY. 



St. Matt. vii. 12. 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so unto them : for this is the law and 
the prophets. 

SERM. The grand intendment of the holy Jesus, his 
v - coming into the world, the design of his laws, the 
reason of those many stupendous miracles he 
wrought, together with the whole tendency of his 
life, was to display the blessed majesty of his 
Father; and to implant in men's minds due con- 
ceptions of the being of God, whom before they 
falsely worshipped under the several shapes of the 
sun and moon, of beasts and birds, stocks and 
stones, and of the toyish, trifling, and less con- 
siderable parts of the universe ; and to assist human 
nature out of those unhappy and miserable cir- 
cumstances, in which sin had placed it, by propa- 
gating religion and piety, virtue and goodness, 
justice and charity, and mercy over the face of the 
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earth : to this purpose he as well illustrated the SERM. 
laws engrafted on our minds by nature, as enforced ' 
our obedience thereunto, in having both offered 
distinct and clearer accounts of the dictates thereof, 
and laid down more cogent motives that might 
persuade us to observe them : thus, whatever was 
scattered up and down in the law, or declared by 
the prophets at several times and in divers places, 
concerning justice and beneficence, he has com- 
pendiously but fully delivered in the text : there- 
fore all things, fyc; which words are a general 
rule for all and every action that may happen 
between man and man ; and are so to be under- 
stood that we own their obligation, not only when 
in an affirmative, but in a negative proposition : 
for instance, if it he our duty, to do unto others 
what we would have them do unto us, then is 
this negative so too ; whatever you would not 
have others do to you, do not unto them : 
which being the exact rule by Christ given of 
behaviour, all the difficulty will lie in this, that 
there be no mistake in applying single actions 
to the rule ; for although the rule be straight 
re are to measure by, yet if our application be 
irderly, it will make the whole process false and 
erroneous. 

To avoid all which inconveniences, we shall 
tertain the following considerations for the sub- 
it of our meditation and discourse. 
We will in general inquire, 1. what we would 
,ve others do unto us ; that is, what measure one 
e 2 
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SERM. reasonable creature would expect at the hand of 

: another: 2. what we would not have done unto 

ourselves : 3. give the precise limitations of the 
rule; and after these general inquiries, that we 
may come nearer to practice, we shall run it down 
into particulars, and resolve some of the more 
material cases that may usually occur to most 
men. 

f And since from what is spoke may appear, that 
doing as we would be done by, is to be under- 
stood of those actions whereby we may do good or 
injuries to other men, it shall be our business to 
reduce them to their several heads ; which I con- 
ceive may be these : 1 . their persons ; under which 
head we are to take notice of both their bodies 
and souls, as far as we are able to contribute to 
the well-being of either : 2. their reputation or 
good name, which ought to be as tender to us as 
the apple of our eye : 3. their estates, in relation 
to which, our dealing with other men ought to be 
just and merciful; and this justice we shall take 
jiotice of in its double signification : 1. distributive; 
2. commutative : distributive justice will guide us 
in giving rewards or punishments, in discouraging 
or favouring and giving countenance to men, 
according to their merit. 2. Justice commutative 
will direct us in matter of trade, buying or selling, 
and all manner of exchange between one and an- 
other: then, 2. our actions must be merciful; 
which mercy must bear a proportion with our 
abilities, and the particular condition, namely, the 
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as xt 

poverty and distress, adversity or imprisonment of SERM. 

those we extend it to. And the last part of my , '. — 

discourse shall be persuasive ; to induce you all, 
from the reasonableness of the thing, to observe 
and practise what I shall have said ; and that by 
the following considerations : 1. from viewing the 
end for which we were made, winch was not 
barely to gratify our selfish humours, but to serve 
our Maker in doing the greatest good we could to 
our fellow-creatures ; 2. from the intrinsic beauty 

tand loveliness of the rule itself ; 3. because we 
all bear the same stamp and impress of heaven ; 
i. because if we be just and generous in our pros- 
perity, it will cause like affections in others to us in 
the time of our affliction, and the day of distress : 
5. did we but all do as we would be done by, it 
would be the best and greatest security of our 
lives, honours, reputations, powers, and riches : 
6. from the consideration of the reward we may 
expect of God hereafter for the doing of our duty. 

I begin with the first ; what we all would have 
others do unto us. It must be confessed by every 
wary inquirer, that happiness is the ultimate and 
furthest end a rational creature can propose, of all 
his actions ; which happiness doth consist in the 
preservation of his being in the best, that is, the 
most comfortable condition and state it is capable of: 
whence it follows we naturally desire such usage of 
all men, as conduceth to our good, that is, preserva- 
tion, which is the main and general design of us all : 
for existence is so far forth valuable above not 
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SEKM. being, as it is the foundation of perception ; and 
' perceptive faculties are so long desirable, as the 
pleasure they receive from objects exceeds the 
pain. For if once the torments put into the 
balance prove too heavy for the delights, 1 can see 
no reason but it will be better not to be, than to 
be miserable ; since no man can reasonably think 
there is any good in existence, when he is only 
preserved in being for torment, that is, to have 
every faculty of his mind vexed and disquieted, 
and every member of his body racked and tor- 
tured. Wherefore whatsoever may administer any 
joy or comfort, whatsoever may remove jealousies 
and disquietude of soul, all that is productive of 
tranquillity and contentment, all that is the cause 
of cheerfulness and real mirth, or brings forth 
satisfaction and peace, whatever carrieth along with 
it solid pleasure or profit, as being advantageous to 
us in the several circumstances of life, all this we 
would other men should do unto us, and so are 
obliged to do it unto them. Thus also as our 
wants vary, so do our desires of others' help ; for 
being in misery, we implore comfort ; if ignorant, 
we desire information; in doubts, counsel; if wan- 
dering, to be guided to the right way ; if in weak- 
ness, friendly to be supported; if fallen, timely to 
be helped up ; in our dealing we would have just and 
kind usage; in poverty, relief; when hungry and 
naked, food and raiment. Now from hence it will 
be easy to collect what we would not have others 
do unto us ; that is, whatever may be contrary to 
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these desires, as having a certain tendency to our SBHM. 

destruction and misery. '. 

Thus we all desire to avoid the accession of new- 
grievance to our old calamity, and think it hard 
measure that for our ignorance we be scoffed at or 
derided : nor being dubious or full of scruples, 
would we be more perplexed ; if down, we judge 
it severe to be trampled on, and very unfriendly to 
be reproached for our poverty, or upbraided of our 
miscarriages. And indeed to triumph over another 
man's misfortune is confessedly so barbarous and 
inhuman, that those who are guilty most of the 
practice thereof, are ashamed, and blush to own it. 
This being the general view of what we would, 
and what we would not have done, before I descend 
into a more large and particular an account, I think 
it expedient, according to my promise, first to settle 
the rule upon its true bottom, and within its just 
limitations. If therefore we look again into the 
words, Whatsoever ye would thai other men 
should do unto you, even so do unto them, you 
may perceive that the subject or matter of this 
rule are actions that proceed from the will : now 
the will being often not only erroneous itself, but 
also the cause of all our errors, in giving her assent 
to propositions either not clearly or not distinctly 
understood, it will be but reasonable we show and 
point out the rule wherefrom the will is to take her 
guidance and directions; which rule is right reason. 
The meaning then of this precept, What you would 
have done unto you, is whatever is reasonable, 
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serm. whatsoever measure, as consonant to the laws 

— of equity and justice, you desire should he given 

you, return the same. Since, was the will left to 
itself without a guide, then because we sometime 
labouring with an indisposed mind desire things 
destructive and pernicious of ourselves, may we do 
what is so unto others. And the malcontent that 
being weary of his life, desires any one would dis- 
patch him, may become murderer of his neighbour, 
and justify the action too in having done only to 
another what he desired to be done unto himself. 
Thus the prince should be obliged always to forgive 
the foulest crimes of rebellion ; because if it were 
possible for him to be in the condition of a rebel, 
he would desire to be pardoned himself; insomuch 
as hereby the current of justice would be stopped 
up, and all processes against malefactors receive 
their period. For that were we the offenders in the 
highest manner, yet we should always ourselves 
desire forgiveness ; and thereby be bound always 
to pardon, which is destructive of the essence of 
a commonwealth, and for that reason not to be 
allowed. So that from hence we gather, that our 
will is to be regulated by a further rule than itself. 
That it is not whatever we would by the motion of 
our rude passions, but that which, proceeding from 
the calm and rectified dictates of our own conscience, 
we would have done unto us, we do the same 
unto our neighbour. Wherefore, notwithstanding, 
if we consulted self-love and passion, we should for 
the worst misdemeanours beg pardon, must we not 
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suffer the murderer to go unpunished, but deal with KEKM. 
him according to his action ; forasmuch as it is en- ' 
joined by the positive laws of God, and enforced by 
natural light, that he who spills man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. Hitherto have you 
had discoursed unto you, in the gross, what usage 
we would have of one another, and also the rule of 
willing and nilling to others and ourselves, circum- 
scribed within the due bounds thereof. Proceed 
we now particularly to consider man in his several 
capacities, that we either can help him, or do him 
an injury in, which be, 1. his person ; under which 
are to be considered his soul and body, as far as 
we are capable of contributing to their well being ; 
for since we all hope for the greatest good to our- 
selves in respect of both, we should use our best 
endeavours in preserving the soul and body of our 
neighbour. 

I. As to his soul : now as the soul is a more 
noble principle and of longer duration than the 
body, man's everlasting happiness or eternal misery 
depending chiefly on its well or ill management, so 
also should we love it more affectionately, and be 
ready to contribute, as far as in our power, to its 
happy being : an employment so generous, as he 
who advanceth the present good or future felicity 
of another man's soul, re-impresseth the defaced 
image of God in his own, and in some sense may 
be said a sharer with the blessed Jesus in the saving 
of the world.* 

* How bk-ascd a. work is it to fit uj> tho auiil mid adorn it for 
God's sight and approbation, which kick to him [oust yo sooii as 
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Now this must be done, first, by interceding with 
- God for to bestow on him all those heavenly graces 
that are necessary to the constituting of a true 
Christian ; more particularly to solicit heaven, that 
he may be confirmed in his faith, if weak and 
unstable, and supplied of those dispositions to god- 
liness he wants, and those enlarged which he hath; 
that God would assist him in opposing the sins, 
which by reason of the temper of his constitu- 
tion, or course of life, oftenest assault, and most 
easily overpower him ; and that the divine aid 
may come in suitably and in season to hie 
rescue from the encounters and onsets which 
may be given by Satan or the flesh; that thereby 
he might be enabled to walk humbly and thank- 
fully before God, uprightly with man, and holily 
with himself; and also that those inclinations to 
virtue and goodness divine grace had begun, he 
would please to maintain and cherish in him ; so 
as he might go on in an entire conformity to God's 
holy will even unto his last end.* Secondly, after 

ever it parts from its ruinated and uninhabitable body. Then 

shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
i. return to God who gave it. 

How joyful a thing will it be to be instrumental in making a 

soul delightful and acceptable to God, and to assist Christ in 

carrying on our redemption. 

" You have full assurance that, praying with an holy and sincere 

mind, your prayer shall be heard; for though the Lord is far from 
9. the wicked, yet he heareth the prayer of the righteous. You are 
:. encouraged to it by St. Paul's example, We pray always for you ; 

and directed by St. James's precept — Confess your faults one to 

another, and pray one far another ; far the effectual prayer of the 

righteous man availeth much. 
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your prayers for the good of his soul, you must SERM. 

make your application to him yourself by your - — 

counsel, and encourage him by your example : 
1. by counsel; which ought to be various and 
answerable to the condition of his mind ; for you 
are to advise him about his soul in such manner 
as may be most productive of its happiness. The 
way to be truly happy is to do well ; to do well, is 
by our actions to answer those very ends for which 
we were made; but the ends for which we were 
made, are both to glorify God in the highest 
manner, by worshipping him as He himself re- 
quires, in pure devotion and with a sincere mind, 
and by doing all the good we can unto all men : 
which two, as they comprehend the whole duty 
God expects of us, so are they the true interest of 
the soul to observe. But since a blind and mis- 
guided zeal can never do any thing will be 
acceptable to God, in that God has so great a 
regard to the intendments of every action, which, 
if amiss, the whole action will be so ; it is con- 
venient you direct your counsel to him, in the way 
of information, in such manner as he may arrive at 
a clear and entire knowledge of his duty. For how 
can he be obedient to the divine will who knows 
not what it is that it doth require ? So that if they 
with whom you converse be possessed with a 
thick and palpable ignorance in matters of religion, 
before all things let it be your business to instruct 
throughly and to enlighten clearly their minds, to 
that measure and degree, as they may entertain 
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SERM. true notions of God's holy essence, and his blessed 
y - attributes, and of all that he has willed of us, in 
either his positive laws, or in the natural laws en- 
graven on our very beings. And having thus 
instructed your neighbour in respect of his soul, 
let, 2. your work be persuasion ; that he would 
heartily betake himself to the practice of what 
he by you understands concerning God and him- 
self; forasmuch as that knowledge is vain which 
can in nowise be useful to the services of life, 
and that labour mispent which is productive of no 
fruit : besides, our ties to obedience are made 
stronger and more obliging by the increase of 
our knowledge, and so the shame will be greater, 
and the crime more foul to violate them ; hence 
is it the servant who knows and yet neglects 
his master's will, shall be punished with more 
stripes. He that in persuading would manage 
his affair without miscarriage, should be furnished 
and provided of such arguments, as will evidence 
to the person whom he treats with the necessity 
of embracing his advice, and the pleasant conse- 
quences that will accrue therefrom,* and the 
punishments to be inflicted in case of disobe- 
dience : so that since God has promised a most 
happy condition to those who live well, and de- 
nounced utter ruin to the despisers of his laws, 
it will prove the true interest as of every one 

* The most prevailing motives to action are taken from the 
consideration of the reward that will follow obedience, and the 
punishments to be inflicted for non-performance. 
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of us to be religious, so to promote it "in" others; 8 
if it be granted that God is able to make good _ 
what he has promised, and willing to perform what 
he is able : to do which, you are to take notice, 
is only required, these three things ; — to know the 
nature of a creature ; 2. to be vested with a 
power of doing good or harm to it; lastly, the 
having a will to exert this power in the destruc- 
tion or advance of his creature according to its 
behaviour : all which qualifications are eminently 
found in God. 

1. His knowledge. It is not to be understood 
we can be miserable or happy by him who is 
ignorant wherein our happiness or misery consists. 
The physician knows not how to administer his 
potion with security of his patient's life, and with- 
out manifest hazard of his own reputation, if he 
have not before investigated the true reasons of 
the distemper, in such sort as to be able to apply 
what is proper and apposite for the removing the 
causes thereof. 

But God, being the great searcher of the heart, 
and the trier of the reins, knows the mould wherein 
we were made, and the very constitutive ingre- 
dients of our essence, in having been author of 
the same ; insomuch as nothing which belongs unto 
us can he hid from his eyes ; whence it appears, 
he knows what is good for us better than we do 
ourselves, or any body besides. 

2. God's power: for as much as we can humble 
and crush, when we please, those be weaker than 
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SERM. ourselves, their either daring threats or allure- 
- — ments are so contemptuous, as, if not to be won- 
dered, are to be smiled at. 

Nor do the circumstances greatly vary in dif- 
ferences between our equals and us, in that we 
can repulse the onsets they give with the same 
force ; and so they must expect their own ruin in 
attempting ours. But if ye consider God, that he 
so infinitely surpasseth us in power as to be able to 
dash us all into nothing, and by the word where- 
with he made them to turn the same creatures 
into non-existence, it would work the most coura- 
geous into a dreadful awe of his power, and excite 
reverence in us all to his great name. For since, 
in the idea we have of God naturally in us, are 
included all perfections ; and since power is a per- 
fection ; it is necessary we suppose him omnipotent, 
that ig, that all power is in him or derived of him : 
insomuch that, as he can bestow on us $11 that 
is requisite to our felicity and well-being, without 
being engaged to any other for aid or assistance ; 
so also can he spoil us of all the good we be 
possessed of; or hinder us from all that we can 
desire, to the rendering us completely miserable 
and desolate, notwithstanding all the resistance 
is possible to be made against him ; since all the 
power of all the nations of the earth combined 
and knit together, be of no moment compared 
with his, whereof they be but a small part; so 
that if God once arise, his enemies must be scat- 
tered before him. Wherefore it behoveth us all, 
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with a watchful eye and with care, as we would SERM. 

avoid utter confusion, to observe his pleasure and — 

to obey his commands. 

3. God's will. Now having made out to you 
that God has a clear knowledge of what is good 
for his creature, and an absolute, abundantly-suf- 
ficient power of dealing with it according to this 
knowledge, that is, of blessing or eternally tor- 
turing it, as it shall behave itself ; it is farther 
necessary, in the last place, to the convincing any 
rational being that it behoveth him in every action 
to have a special regard to the divine promises and 
threats, but to demonstrate how God's will bears 
a proportion to his knowledge and power ; that 
is, as God understands wherein the felicity of his 
creatures consists, and is able to prosper or blast 
them, so likewise is willing, upon their performing 
the conditions he has proposed, or upon their dis- 
obedience, to let forth his power in their happiness 
or ruin — which may be gathered from his promises 
that will be infallibly performed ; for veracity being 
one of the attributes of God, and all his attributes 
being inseparable from his essence, it must follow, 
that, whatsoever we find he has promised, we 
ought to believe he will make good ; because it 
is inconsistent that he should be God and not 
be true, that is, that falsity, which is imperfection, 
should be found in God, whom we suppose com- 
pletely perfect. 

Now that de facto, he has said, he will reward 

■ punish as we be sorrowful for our sins, or con- 
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SERM. tinue in impenitency, as it is evident from many 

J particular places of holy writ, so it may be proved 

from the whole design of the Scripture ; which 
is nothing else but to offer salvation to believers, 
and decree damnation to those who obstinately go 
on in the evil of their ways : He that believeth shall 
be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned. 

Thus I have more largely insisted on this head 
i. xi. of counsel {for where no counsel is, the people fall), 
in order to the good of the soul ; and showed the 
welfare thereof to depend on God wholly, as well 
because the great design of every action should be 
for the preservation of our better part (for what 
will it profit a man to gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ?), as that I might accommodate 
you with a copious number of arguments taken 
from several of the divine attributes, to awaken, if 
not to fright men into a serious consideration of 
their latter end, and the speedy use of those means 
are agreeable thereunto. Certainly motives de- 
rived from the divine omniscience, power, and 
goodness, should be sufficient to prevail with him, 
who has not sinned himself below the capacity of a 
brute, to an entire reformation of his life : where- 
fore if it be true that God better knows how to 
promote our happiness than we ourselves, (as he 
certainly doth,) if he is best able to act what he 
knows, and most willing to do what he is able, 
there cannot be the least room for objection, why 
we should not put ourselves entirely under his 
protection, and consequently devote both soul and 
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body to his service. And this is that armour I serw. 
would have you fence yourselves with, and the. — 1— . 
reasons and arguments to be provided of, for the 
promoting of real goodness, and the putting out of 
countenance the wickedness and debauchery of a 
corrupted world ; which is nothing else but to do 
good to the souls of others. 

I have already showed what we would, and what 
we would not have done to ourselves, in general ; 
and that we must do as we would be done by to 
others in relation to their souls, bodies, reputations, 
and estates ; that we must do good to the soul by 
intercession to God for it, by persuasion, and lastly 
by our example. 

2. You are to promote the good of your neigh- 
bour's soul by your example. Whatever is ex- 
posed to the view of our own eyes, as examples are, 
more powerfully engages our attention, and sinking 
lower in the mind leaves more lasting impressions 
behind it; forasmuch as the image of a thing 
formed of immediate vision, is more adequate, and 
in distincter order contains many more parts of 
that it represents, than any idea can be framed 
in the brain of what is barely known, by the re- 
lation of another. 

Mere precepts, without a carriage suitable there- 
unto, exhibit but a lifeless religion, and men 
thereby are not more scared from sin than afraid 
of a dead carcass ; whereas a life led according 
to your doctrine, is powerful in persuading, and 
convictive of the most obstinate sinner ; who, 
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SERM. although he may sleep under your wholesome 

' — instructions, yet by your holy example always, 

will awaken at least into a sense of his folly. 

The cowardly soldier that was never warmed 
into any valorous resolutions, by hearing long and 
handsome orations in the praise of fortitude, would 
be ashamed not to follow the courageous conduct 
of his general, even in hottest pieces of ser- 
vice. Neither can I see any reason why men 
should believe you are real with them in your 
advice, when you confute it by a contrary practice. 
How can I deem him serious with me, in telling 
it is my duty to be chaste and temperate, that lives 
himself in open adultery and common drunken- 
ness ? Will other men be brought into the opi- 
nion that the arguments you urge for justice and 
mercy, are the secret sense of your soul, and the 
pure issues of your mind, while you yourself act 
the part of a thief and extortioner, and of one 
who (as the prophet speaks) grinds the face of 
the poor ? What availeth it to exhort others to 
be faithful in performing their promises, if you 
never keep your own ? Will men hearken to you 
entreating them for that it is the command of 
Christ to do as they would be done unto, if not- 
withstanding, in all your actions, you manage 
the interests of self 1 

No, it is to be acknowledged they can do but 
little good, with their perhaps otherwise pertinent 
and suitable advice, who are the cause of so much 
licentiousness by their evil conversation : add to 
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all which, that they are mischievous effects of SERM. 
a bad example to breed in others disesteera nf 
religion ; for how can they entertain any brave and 
generous thoughts of that religion which licenses 
its followers in such profligate courses, and per- 
mits that which as it is forbid by the natural un- 
derstanding, so the heathens, by the bare guidance 
of reason only, did constantly avoid it. For I 
must either think that religion mean and sordid, 
that allows men the practice of such villanies, 
or else think the followers thereof guilty of the 
basest hypocrisy and dissimulation, that lead lives 
so wide from what they profess. 

So that it is just matter of grief to all good men 
that it should be as true, as it is little regarded, 
that there is none talks more of religion, nor lives 
it less, than this present age. Insomuch as a 
pagan who has been a spectator of such dealings 
cannot think other than that we make religion a 
mask for our most loathsome miscarriages : since, 
were we fully persuaded of a future state after this 
and of a God who will severely inquire into 
every human action, as having irrevocably decreed 
to make us sharers of eternal felicity if we make 
good the conditions on our parts required, or of 
torturing us (supposing our disobedience) with in- 
supportable anguish, this could not but make us 
very anxious in our deportment and the present 
management of ourselves ; forasmuch as all the 
glories of the world, especially considering the 
of the time wherein they may be 
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serm. enjoyed, bear so inconsiderable a shadow of pro- 

! portion to eternity. 

Wherefore it will remain, that he must say, 
either that our religion is repugnant to reason 
and the principles of government, as certainly is 
self-interest, or else that we disbelieve it. There- 

Ifore be pleased to perpend, that if religion ought 
to be the grand concern of the world, namely, 
that we all carefully do what God has enjoined 
us in such manner as shall be acceptable to him ; 
and if that in these things alone our happiness 
consists ; then to bring a scandal on this religion, 
and to bespot the esteem it has, as every evil liver 
necessarily doth, must be so great a piece of in- 
gratitude to God, and so pernicious and deadly 
to mankind, that in reason it may almost be 
deemed unpardonable. Let thus much suffice for 
our behaviour toward our neighbour in respect of 
the soul. 

II. We must do as we would be done by, as 
to his body. The body is of so near alliance and 
so closely united to the soul, that by the violence 
done one they both suffer, and like partners share 
in the same misfortune ; which is the reason that, 
if the body be indisposed by a wound or a disease, 
the soul is disabled from doing its office; because 
any hurt to the body causeth so strong and vehe- 
ment a sensation in the soul, which we call grief, 
that in a manner it depriveth it of all power of 
surveying, with any clearness, that copious imagery 
it has of objects. Whereupon men hi pain become 
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unfit for business, by not being able to keep their SERM. 

minds closely attentive to any thing is long or '• — 

intricate ; and by consequence are debarred the 
comfortable use of riches or greatness ; that is, 
whatever this world counts either profitable or 
pleasant. 

Insomuch as through an ill-natured passion, a 
man may do that injury to his neighbour's body, 
in a moment, irreparable, and never to be com- 
pensated by all the friendly offices he can do in 
his whole life after; which consideration ought 
highly to influence the behaviour of churlish mas- 
ters to their servants, who show less of kindness 
to their man than their beast, and treat him with 
more blows and less civility than their spaniels ; 
as if they had acquired an absolute power over 
his body to maim or dismember it at the instance 
of their brutish inclinations : which actions, as 
they are contrary to Christianity, that commands 
love and humility, so they would be decried by 
an infidel or Turk ; and you would deem the 
practisers of them either devoid of all reason, or, 
which is worse, that they always abuse it. 

If we do as we would be done by, how comes 
it to pass that we commit those outrages on other 
men without regret, that we can ourselves with 
no patience suffer ? Is this any other than a 
confutation of all the methods of our Saviour, 
whose whole behaviour was full of compassion 
to his creatures ? or doth Christian ism inspire men 
rather with the cruelty of the tiger than the 
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SERM. meekness of the lamb ? If this be false, as it certainly 
- - — is, it would not be easy to assign what is more 
opposite to the principles of our religion than 
our own practices; in that nothing enjoins charity, 
good-nature, and kindness, more than our reli- 
gion, and nobody observes them less than our- 
selves. Christianity commands us to love our 
enemies ; but we even hate our friends : whereas 
it enjoins us a benign, a gentle carriage, to those 
below us, we saucily affront our governors, and 
show how ill we brook God's dominion, by the 
indignities we cast upon those he has deputed 
over us; insomuch as had the primitive Christians 
delivered those tenets we practise, they are so 
repugnant to government and the order of civil 
society, that I believe our Saviour's name would 
not have been heard of beyond Jewry, and the 
Christian religion never been propagated farther 
than the country it was born in : for that it ap- 
pears, from reason and experience, how powerful 
an influence religion has on the peace and quiet 
of kingdoms, that nothing so effectually secures 
the public peace, or so easily works its disturbance 
and ruin, as its good or evil administration : where- 
fore, if there be any principles of nobleness and 
generosity in us, springing of a being distinct 
to our body, or if there be any remains of man in 
us besides our shape, methinks we should not carry 
so unequal a deportment between ourselves and 
others, and so contradictory to reason. Let us 
but consider how much time is spent and trouble 
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undergone barely for nourishing the body ; with SERM. 
what care we guard it from outward force, and — ^ — 
secure it from inward diseases ; which, as they 
are sufficient tokens of our great love to it, so 
they are of our inhuman and unchristian beha- 
viour to our neighbour, with whom we are offended 
on no occasion, and barbarously murder without 
remorse. Daily experience has made it too evi- 
dent that I should remind you, how plentiful the 
mischiefs are that spring from an unkindly usage 
of our neighbour's body ; especially if the person 
be in the capacity of a father, or master of a 
family, where the young infant feels the wound, 
and the assault many times reacheth to the whole 
house. Wherefore to conclude this head of dis- 
course, let us seriously consider, when any occasion 
is offered of quarrel with our equals, or of giving 
correction to our inferiors, how highly we value 
our own flesh and blood, and in a proportionable 
tenderness do so unto them as we would be dealt 
by ourselves. 

III. We must deal with our neighbour as we 
desire he should deal with us, in respect of his 
good name. How faulty men, on this account, 
have been, is manifest from the observation, that 
there is nothing we be more solicitously jealous 
of than our own, and nothing we be more lavish 
of than our neighbour's reputation. How, upon 
small hints, trifling occasions, imperfect reports, 
groundless stories, do we wound the credit of 
our neighbour, which is as dear to him as is life 
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RKRM. itself; and blight the esteem he has abroad ; 

: — weaken the value he has at home ; and cast a 

mist over all that is bright, or giveth any lustre 
to his name and reputation ! And yet, notwith- 
standing this uncivil usage of our neighbour's 
name, we be so nice of our own repute, as hardly 
to be induced to make any overtures or terms 
of reconciliation and peace to who shall diminish 
the least part thereof: for the truth is, men in 
the eager pursuit of riches, and power, and other 
worldly advantages, chiefly design the purchase of 
a great name; for to what purpose should men 
heap wealth, and whatever carrieth esteem with 
it, if they did not secretly please themselves with 
those reflections they conceive others make on 
their pomp and grandeur? Not but I believe a 
brave soul thinks too meanly of the greater part 
of men (who usually are corrupted by interest, 
or blinded by prejudice) to measure the extent 
of its felicity by vulgar breath, or to account its 
excellencies from common talk. 

But that every one would have his actions 
thought, if not worthy of praise, yet such as 
may be excused, and so not to be the subject of 
uncivil censure : hence it is the most debauched 
and lewd person is loath to be upbraided of his un- 
cleanness, the murderer of his cruelty ; nor will the 
covetous man own extortion, or the person con- 
ceited his vain glory, but would find out some 
specious pretence that might soften, if it could not 
wholly excuse their miscarriage. Wherefore when 
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you reprove your brother, let it be without sharp- serm. 
ncss ; and when you tell him of his crimes, let it 
be without bitterness : when you commend him, let 
it be with generous intentions, and for good rea- 
sons, and in due measure ; for too much praise is 
fawning, too little is ill-nature : but if you do it 
justly, you teach him his true value. 

IV. This rule of doing as we would be done by, 
extends to men's estates ; in all dealings thereunto 
relating, we being obliged to be both just and mer- 
ciful ; which are great instances of our love. 

1 . Justice : it may be defined a rendering to all 
men every thing they have a real title to ; so that 
to detain or keep back that from another he has a 
right unto, is injustice. 

Now seeing right to a thing may be many 
ways acquired, as by the gift of one, promise, bar- 
gain, or contract ; by inheritance or service done ; 
it will follow how that so many ways we may injure 
men: and if because we by the unforced instigation 
of nature do all desire to escape any injury or 
wrong, therefore we use especial care that by injus- 
tice we wrong not others, of what they have a real 
propriety in, by any these particular titles. We 
may look upon justice in a double respect ; the 
one distributive, the other commutative. 

1. Distributive justice is placed in giving rewards 
or punishments, in conferring honours, or setting 
men out to disgrace, according as they have 
merited : the example whereof belongs to the 
magistrate and who take cognizance of offenders. 
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SERM. The ends of it are to promote goodness, and en- 
' large the dominions of virtue, by raising its fol- 
lowers both to true honour, and securing unto 
them always infinite satisfaction and peace of mind, 
which makes them not dejected at the untoward 
usages of a cross fortune, and bear up cheerfully 
against the most unkindly assaults of malice and 
cruelty, and to suppress villanies and debauchery, 
by exposing the persons wherein they are found, 
to open shame, and affright men from a like prac- 
tice by their ignominious sufferings. 

These are the only principles, the use whereof 
will fix and settle princes on their thrones, so as 
their power and crowns cannot be moved, and 
ascertain them of a long and constant, a ready and 
willing obedience, from the subject ; for such is 
the sovereign and diffusive nature of virtue, that 
its healing and kindly influences as well reach the 
greatest monarchs, as be beneficial to their meanest 
' vassals and slaves. 

2. Justice is commutative ; which consists in a 
conscientious performance of all promises, bar- 
gains, or contracts. 

1. Promises: in making a promise, we pass our 
right over to another : so that he who promiseth 
becomes a debtor, and the thing promised becomes 
a debt : if therefore we desire all men should pay 
unto us the debts they owe, then are we obliged to 
make good to them our promises : and indeed we 
should be more exact in the payment of a promise 
than the discharge in a bond ; in it our honour and 
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reputation, which are most dear to us, are given SERM. 

for security. Besides, as in nothing we can more ' 

to the life resemble God, one of whose attributes it 
is to be true, than in our faithfulness, so to stand 
to our covenants is the only tie wherewith societies 
and converse are held together in the world, and 
can be supported. Add to all which, the lovely 
consequences which necessarily result from keep- 
ing one's word ; the love and favour it conciliates 
us from God, and with that the honour it procures 
us among men ; the esteem and credit it raiseth us 
wherever we be known, and how far, from a punc- 
tual exactness, we may be trusted in commerce 
above others : insomuch as warily to promise but 
what we are able, and the careful performance of 
what we have promised, is a virtue so amiable and 
full of beauty, that it needs must transport who 
truly considers it, with admiration, and inflame his 
appetite after the purchase thereof: it at once 
endearing us to heaven, and making us the favour- 
ites of the world ; not only bringing wealth and 
honour with it, but heaps up durable treasures for 
us in the regions above, which are without the 
wasting reach both of time and envy. 

To this place it belongs we take notice how strict 
an obligation lieth on all masters to give unto their 
servants those wages for which they have con- 
tracted ; not to keep back from the labourer his 
due, nor to withhold from the hireling what he 
justly has merited by the sweat of his brow. For 
if it be forbidden you should muzzle the mouth of 
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SERM. the ox, which treadeth out the corn ; then a greater 
- — ^~- engagement on you ought to be acknowledged, not 
to defraud your poor brother, in all things else 
your equal, of the wages due to him by promise ; 
which he may dearly have earned, as well by the 
consumption of his time, as the expense of his 
strength and spirits. And having thus purchased it, 
it ceases to be yours, and therefore to detain it 
would be injustice : hitherto is reducible the neces- 
sity of paying your debts ; and although a man 
may as lawfully challenge what you have promised, 
as the repayment of that he lent you, yet not to 
restore what you borrow seems more heinous, in 
that you make him of whom you borrow so much 
worse than he was before, how much the thing he 
lent cometh to. 

2. Justice commutative restrains us from depriv- 
ing our neighbour of the goods lie is actually pos- 
sessed ; not only of his money, but whatever is 
valuable by money ; as houses, lands, the fruits of 
the earth, or cattle. Upon which it follows that 
robbery, or theft, are severely prohibited ; that is, 
either open assaults, where, by violence and force 
you spoil a man of his propriety, or secretly, and 
under the covert of the night (which time best be- 
comes the darkness of the deed) to purloin from him 
his substance. Now besides that the thief is not 
likely long to persist undisclosed, from the indus- 
trious search of the sagacious inquirer whom he 
has wronged, the lively sense of whose loss makes 
him spare neither cost nor any labour, if possible, 
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to discover the malefactor, did he but reflect with SERM. 
what fear he begins, with what terror he carries on, * 
and probably with what shame he shall end his 
sinful enterprise; with what a ghastly retinue of 
servants he is environed, suspicions and jealousies, 
hunger and cold, the gloomy night, and horrors of 
a blacker conscience, a trembling hand and beating 
heart, and a dizzy head, all which are the insepar- 
able companions of his villany ; with what soli- 
citousness he labours, if he miss his game, and 
with what fright, if he obtain it ; all this surely 
should be sufficient to scare any who is in his sober 
wits, from the practice of this sin ; especially if it 
enters into his thoughts the amazing and dismal 
consideration of judgment to come. 

3. I shall consider justice, as it relateth to trade, 
buying and selling, and all manner of traffic, wherein 
these two general rules are to be observed ; that 
you take no advantage of other men's ignorance or 
necessity. 

1. That you take no advantage of their ignorance, 
which may be these several ways : 

1. In using false weights and corrupted measures. 
The buyer expects that quantity which is allowed 
by the laws of the country, and the custom of the 
place ; so that who useth a false measure, or a deceit- 
ful balance, keeps back from the buyer part of 
what he bought ; which is plain deceit, and owned 
by all men so to be.* 

* Therefore, A false balance Is abomination to the Lord, but a Prere. s: 1. 
just weight is his delight. 
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SERM. 2. If the seller hide and conceal any fault or 
L imperfection in his commodity : neither will it ex- 
cuse him to say, the question was never put 
whether the thing was faultless ; for if by the 
money hid may be collected that the buyer sup- 
posed the thing complete, in having offered the 
full value, were it so, it will follow he is cheated of 
as much as the thing sold is worse by such fault or 
imperfection ; and so that this is as manifest fraud 
as that of a deceitful balance, and for which, 
though the laws do not, God will certainly punish. 
3. Notwithstanding the weight be good, the mea- 
sure full, and the thing sold void of faults, yet if, 
taking advantage of his ignorance, you make your 
chapman pay above the value and worth of the 
thing, this also will prove no other than deceit ; 
because was it your case, you would think it hard 
measure to be abused in the price for your ignorance 
of the thing, or overreached for trusting to another 
man's honesty. 

2. The second head I remarked on of injustice 
in trade, is the necessity of other men, This hap- 
pens, either when we, having monopolized or 
grasped all the things of one sort and kind into 
our own clutches, make them bear what unreason- 
able rate soever we please ; or when we prey upon 
another man's need, and force him to pay not only 
for the commodity, but his own necessity too, in 
exacting the sum we know he never would give but 
by reason of his present exigency : this is extor- 
tion : for you should not enhance the value of that 
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you sell, without the price either was raised to you, SERM. 
or it has improved since the buying. To this head ' 
may be referred the unreasonable disproportion some 
men extort for the use of their money, because 
the borrower has an absolute necessity for so much, 
and may not have credit, perhaps, to take it up in 
another place : for with what conscience can he 
demand double as much as he knows it is possible for 
another to gain by what he lends him ? And thus 
much have I discoursed of justice; which, whether 
it he suitable to any man's practice, I meddle not ; 
but sure I am, it is agreeable to your judgments, 
and on account of that usage you all heartily desire 
at the hands of others. 

I am now to speak of charity ; which is the dis- 
tinguishing character and inseparable mark of a 
Christian ; by which our Lord the holy Jesus has 
taught us to know and rightly understand him ; 
By this shall all men know ye are my disciples, if ye St. John 
love one another: it is a benign and sweet temper 
of soul, which disposeth us, not only sincerely to 
wish, but willingly to do all the good we can to 
other men, in their several capacities. 

I cannot give a better or more exact view of 
charity, than by representing to you the blessed 
Jesus for a pattern ; who made it his business to 
heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, to give life 
to those who were dead, to dispossess devils, to in- 
spire men with holiness and excite them to lead a 
righteous life, to animate his followers with a zeal 
for works of friendship and mercy, to shame men 
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SERM. out of their cruelty and self-interest by his own 
example, letting them see how lie came to ransom 
their souls, and to vindicate them from the into- 
lerable consequences of lying under the divine 
displeasure, to a state of bliss and immortality ; 
insomuch as his whole life appeared a continued 
act of goodness, 

Now it is not to be expected I should give you 
such entire rules and laws that might guide you 
about charity, as I have done of justice ; because 
it is not confined to any limits that are fixed, but 
depends upon your own power and abilities, as on 
the circumstances the person is in, whom you design 
to relieve. 

Wherefore we may conclude that as charity re- 
quires we neglect no opportunity of doing good ; so 
whom is a fit object of our mercy, and when it is 
we have an opportunity, are things left to God and 
our consciences for to judge. It is justice not to 
rob the poor ; but charity requires of us to relieve 
them : it is against justice to deal deceitfully with 
our friend, but it is inconsistent with charity not to 
love our enemies : so that where one leaves, you 
see, the other takes its beginning; charity being an 
appendage, and as it were an additional act, made 
and connext by the royal court of heaven, to the 
laws of nature, which were before promulgated in 
our souls concerning equity. 

Particular duties of charity are these: 1. that 
you give your best counsel and directions to your 
brother ; and this in the most prevailing language, 
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and when he is most fit to receive it. If you re- SEttM. 

prove him, let your expressions be without rancour _ 

and sharpness, so as he may be convinced that the 
end of your advice was his interest, and the cause 
of reprehending him, your love. 

2. That you forgive injuries ;* nor let your pas- 
sions boil up to that height, as you must think it 
necessary to repay the indignity was cast on you, 
by a greater ; but keep yourself in an equal and 
unconcerned humour, notwithstanding the most 
impetuous assaults that are made upon your temper : 
which will breed that meekness, wherewith you will 
become able to obey the precept of our Saviour, 
That being smitten on the one cheek, you turn the 
other ; that is to say, you are so far from seeking 
revenge of an affront, as to be ready to receive an- 
other, and to make up the difference by repaying 
all with good turns. 

3. Charity forbids you should envy any happy 
advance your neighbour has of his fortune ; but 
commands that you rejoice at his prosperity, and 
as much as in you lies, promote his greatness ; 
which doubtless would be done, were your love of 
him and yourself equal.f 

* For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father Maith. vi. 
will also forgive you. This duty of mercifully sparing our neigh- 
bours when they have wronged us, ensures to us not only their 
good will, but the tender and gentle usage of God Almighty for 
our great crimes, wherewith we have offended him. 

■f - If prosperity attends an holy man, we ought to rejoice, be* 
cause it is God's blessing ; if a sinner, rather pity than envy 
him, whose end sh;ill be bitterness and destruction. 
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4. Charityenjoinsyoutolendyouraidandsuccour 
_ for rescuing your neighbour out of any calamity is 
befallen him, whether it be of poverty or from 
the violence of others : one commands your bene- 
ficence and liberality, the other asks the use of 
your hand and strength ; and both require you 
compassionate his condition as your own.* 

At length I shall enter on the persuasive part of 
this discourse, to use some motives, from the nature 
of the thing, to induce you to the practice of what 
I have said. 

1. The first shall be taken from the end, where- 
fore we were made. Man did not, like a mush- 
room, spring by chance out of the ground, or had 
his being of himself; but was the curious work- 
manship (except that bis sin is derived of man as 
the proper fountain) of another, who clothed him 
with skin and flesh, supported him with bones, tied 
him together with muscles and nerves, and into 
this lovely structure inspired an immortal soul, 
which was to govern and command, to regulate and 
guide it in all its operations ; so that man stands 
under the greatest and most endearing circum- 
stances of obligation to this the author of his being; 
and therefore laying aside all considerations of him- 
self, ought to betake himself to an entire obedience 
of his will : which is not that he should barely 



* For the compassion we have on our indigent and helpless 

brother, Christ our Saviour will put to bis own score, look on it 

Matth.xxv. favourable as if it were shown to himself. For as much as ye have 

done it to one of the least of my brethren, ye have done it to me. 
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gratify himself, or follow the motions of his wily serm. 
passions, or do whatever should be dictated by his v ' 
appetites ; but being intrusted with talents, and 
having laws before him, he should make them 
the standard whereby to measure all his beha- 
viour, and the rule whereunto all his actions should 
comply. 

Wherefore if you believe the existence of a God, 
and that you have souls, to be continued in being 
to eternity ; if you think this God created you, 
and thereby acquired a right to be your lawful 
commander, and that he is of too great wisdom to 
be mocked, and has too much power either to be 
defeated or brought to terms ; that he is a rewarder 
of them that seek him, as well as a severe ani- 
madverter on offenders; lastly, if you will not 
confess yourselves guilty of the vilest hypocrisy, or 
of the greatest folly ; of the vilest hypocrisy, in 
disbelieving the religion you profess, or of the 
greatest folly, in exposing your souls to the hazard 
of eternal and irreparable ruin, in whose welfare 
your only happiness consists ; then reflect seriously 
with yourselves, how necessary it is to your sal- 
vation that you be up and a doing the will of your 
Master ; and how unreasonable it is that you, 
being dependent creatures, should think yourselves 
licensed to the practice of what you please. 

We all own such an obedience to our lawful king, 
as rescinds the power of doing what we list; and 
yet presume an absolute liberty from our duty in 
God's service and in matters of religion ; that is to 
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SERM. say, we acknowledge the authority of God's minister 
over us, while we deny his own.* 

But what, I pray, is more grossly absurd than 
to subject ourselves to the less, and yet resist 
the greater power, even from whence the less was 
derived ? 

2. The second motive is from the intrinsic beauty 
and loveliness of the rule itself, 

I cannot conceive what should put more fervour 
and zeal into our devotion than the reasonableness 
of our religion, and the inherent lustre shining in 
all its laws; its precepts being worthy of the wis- 
dom of God, and suitable to the nature of man, 
they rectifying our reason, purifying our natures, 
and perfecting our understandings ; its chief design 
being to tie us to the ravishing and unspeakable 
pleasures, of justice, innocence, and mercy, and to 
remove whatever was destructive of the order and 
tranquillity of society, by introducing love and 
kindness, and the noble principle of doing as, fyc. 
into the world. Our religion requiring of us meek- 
ness and equity, charity and long sufferance, con- 
tentedness and compassion, friendship, humility, 
and patience, and every thing that has a real ten- 
dency to the felicity of mankind. 

3. Let as do to others as we. would have them do to 
its, because both they and we bear the same stamp 
and impress of heaven. 

* The greatest credit we can do our religion, among strangers, 
is to live according to its rules ; ilie highest honour we can give 
God ia in obedience to his commands : for obedient carriage to 
God argues at once his excellency and our obligation. 



For the rich and poor, the king and slave, alike serm. 
resemble God, and be equal sharers of his image, _ ' 
as having been all cast in the same mould, and 
made of the same materials, enjoying like bodies 
and equal souls, and in these the same faculties 
and dispositions ; so that the odds between 
man and man was not of nature, nor founded in 
any essential difference in their being, but the mere 
result of civil constitution ; and that was from sin, 
which first put men on distinguishing into pro- 
prieties, and to sever into portions what nature left 
undivided and in common. Besides, God had given 
the same laws, and a like measure of ability to 
perform obedience, in all : that none could pretend 
themselves dearlings of heaven more than others, 
or to have a greater share in the divine love, before 
men themselves by transgressing introduced the 
discrimination. Wherefore since we be all alike, it 
it is but reasonable we sympathize with one another 
in our several conditions, and be fellow feelers 
of what our brother suffers, as well as rejoicing at 
his prosperity. 

Let me also move you to be merciful to your 
neighbour for God's sake, whose image he bears. 

For as who affronts the king's picture will be 
adjudged to have designed treason against his per- 
son, so kindness done by you to men, shall God 
interpret done to himself. 

4. Because if we be just and generous in time of 
our prosperity, it will cause a like affection in others 
to us. 
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Now seeing that the best of men are but men, 
and what is one man's condition may become 
another's ; and because riches and honours, and 
whatever gives you pre-eminence to your mean 
brother, are obnoxious to change, and bottomed on 
unstable foundations, it will be as politic as re- 
ligious to be beneficent and kind in distributing 
your wealth ; for this very reason, that should you 
meet adverse fortune, the same mercy to you might 
be hoped for from others : whereas in the fall of a 
proud person, it is his greatest misery not to be 
pitied : so also if the cruel man comes to have his 
own days shortened, men believe it is the issue of 
justice, that he should taste of the bitterness of 
the sword, who therewith had made the mother 
childless, and surfeited in quaffing innocent blood. 

Thus likewise the griping chuff may by common 
calamity or force (for else will he carry them along 
with him to the ground) change his bags and trea- 
sure for poverty, without raising any melancholy 
concerns in the beholders ; inasmuch as there is no 
cause why they should lament for his loss of that 
gold, with which, when in his possession, he never 
did good. 

But contrariwise the man of bounty and generous 
principles, who used to deal out his bread to the 
needy, and disperse his riches among the indigent, 
who conveyed of his liberality into the remotest 
corners, that he might succour the comfortless, can 
hardly sink in his estate without the regret and 
sorrow of most who see or have heard of him ; 
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neither will they suffer him to starve, who was so SERM. 
ready to clothe the naked, and to give food to who v ' 
was an hungry ; it is cause of general grief, to be- 
hold him in prison that was always so busy in ran- 
soming the captive ; or that he should become a 
scorn or a derision to others, who himself used to 
cover both the shame and infirmities of his brother. 

Therefore let us carefully remember, whoever is 
distressed, by conceiving ourselves in the same 
state and condition with them ; and hereby having 
assumed their persons upon us, whatsoever we 
would have done by our neighbours and friends in 
the like circumstances, the very same we should do 
unto them in their misery : and this, that the 
bowels of our love be enlarged to all persons in 
affliction, in what relation soever ("they") stand to 
us, especially when we appropriate to ourselves, and 
feel in our souls the same passions that be in them, 
of suffering and being oppressed with them : which 
is true compassion ; for, as I have said, seeing we 
are men, we must therefore consider that no human 
calamity is exempted from us, and thereupon learn 
to commiserate other men in adversity, as if the 
like misery were already, or may be on our own 
persons. 

5. Did we use other men as we expect or desire 
at their hands, it would be the best and greatest 
security of our lives, honour, reputation, riches, 
and power. 

For did we all as heartily wish for the preserva- 
tion of these in them, as we do in ourselves, then 
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SERM. should we with equal pity weep over the miserv of 
, * . others, and with like concerns defend and advance 

r their happiness as our own ; the effect whereof 

would be a catholic love, meekness, humility, pa- 
tience, amity, and universal peace spreading itself 
over the face of the whole earth ; so advantageous is 
our religion to our interest, and so agreeable to our 
reason. 

Lastly, let us be moved to this duty from the 
consideration of that reward, which for our obe- 
dience we shall receive of God hereafter.* 

Did we but spend more thoughts on our future 
state, that as now we behave ourselves, we must 
inevitably live in heaven or in hell for ever, (which 
as I believe there is none here but doth readily 
acknowledge, so I wish they more unfeignedly 
would consider it, and it would be enough to keep 
us from weighing our own and our neighbour's con- 
cernments in such differing balances) to think not- 
withstanding our now healthy bodies, active and 
vigorous minds, and braving estates, we ere long 
shall be summoned to a strict account, it would be 
sufficient to make us serious in our religion, and 
careful in the most important affair of our soul. 

So also the consideration of the reward to be had 
of God hereafter, would be enough to make us bear 
up against the greatest reproaches and indignities 

j. " And this is. To make to yourselves friends of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations. That is, so bountifully scatter your goods 
among the needy and indigent, that when your strength fails, 
God of his mercy may receive you into the heavens. 
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wherewith men invade our reputation for being SERM. 
religious, and make us think it no hard exchange to y * 
part with our lives for the sake of the blessed Jesus ; 
because the life you are to receive for it will in- 
finitely surpass that you lay down ; and it is but 
prudence- to part with a corruptible for an incor- 
ruptible, a finite for an everlasting, a miserable for 
a happy life : instead of being clothed with rags, 
you shall put on the long white robe of Christ's 
righteousness ; not only your tears shall be done 
away, but your mourning shall be changed into joy, 
your weeping into laughter ; instead of penitential 
psalms you shall sing songs of deliverance ; all the 
ravishing delights your soul is capable of, all the 
satisfaction a rational being can have, you shall 
receive of God for evermore. 



SERMON VI 



ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME 

BODY. 



1 Corinthians xv. 35. 

But some man will say, How are the dead raised up ? and 
with what " kind of' 1 * body do they come ? 

SERM. The words of the text are an objection which 
— — — the subtilty of man, or malice of the devil, had 
started among some backsliding Christians, to fas- 
ten them in their unbelief, and to confirm them 
in that fond principle, that there was no re- 
surrection. 

But some will say, 8fc. 

That is, say they, seeing that this our carcass, 
when once bereft of life, will not only consume 
away with rottenness and stench, but yield up 
all its beauty to corruption, melting away by 
degrees and mouldering into dust; how is it 

* So in orig. — Ed. 
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possible that ever such a body should be again serm. 

restored to its former state and condition ? '. 

This I take to be the full scope of what is 
objected, as shall in due time appear from the 
Apostle's pertinent and most apposite answer : but 
here in this place I think it not amiss to take 
notice of some other difficulties, urged against 
the doctrine of the resurrection by some of the 
daring and conceited wits of the age ; then after 
that, in order, give some concise refutations of 
them all. 

1. It is objected how that some bodies are torn 
in pieces by wild beasts ; others pickled in the 
briny sea are portioned out by fishes ; or falling 
under the merciless rage of fire, are either eva- 
porated into smoke or calcined into ashes, and 
these ashes perhaps, by some tyrant, scattered 
in the wanton wind, as Tiberius served the relics 
of his two nephews ; which seems by much a 
more difficult task than the former, namely, to 
retrieve and muster up each particle dissipated 
only within the compass of a grave. 

2. What intelligible account can be given of 
the Anthropophagi, that feed on man's flesh ; 
whose bodies are as it were builded up out of 
the ruins of others ? At the resurrection, how 
shall one body serve two ; much less more men ? 

3. Why should we assert the identity of the 
body in the resurrection, when it is never here 
the same ? Since, as some parts in this our 
fleshly cottage are continually wasting, so other 
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serm. new ones daily succeed into their rooms : wmrra pit, 
Kovtkv pbmf there is a perpetual flux of parts, 
and never one durance in the same stated con- 
dition ; and therefore it seems unreasonable an 
old man's body should be punished in the other 
world for those youthful sins this carcass was 
never guilty of. 

All these, and the like subtile disputes of the 
scoffing atheist, may well be cut off at once 
with the sharp return of the Apostle, atypov — 
thou fool; for it tastes of the greatest imaginable 
folly to cavil about a thing which is proved cer- 
tainly to be so, only because we cannot explain 
how it is so : he that expects a demonstration 
rov Stan, an account of the manner, and why 
the thing is, before he will yield his belief, must 
banish most truths and beings out of the world. 
Although a man performs all the actions of a 
common animal, besides that he thinks, speaks, 
disputes, and reasons of sublime notions, yet we 
may defy the most ripe-witted pretender to tell 
how these noble effects are produced by the soul; 
or, if he smiles at the term soul, let him clearly 
show how it is any way possible for the body to 
do it alone, by all the powers and laws of mere 
matter and motion : nevertheless, if he be not 
quite forsaken of his reason, he will grant that 
he lives, and is conscious of the realty of these 
effects ; the mode or manner whereof is without 
the reach of his capacity clearly to explain. Who 
is there that, according to the most rational 
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hypothesis extant, can so solve any phenomenon SERM. 
in nature, as that his solution shall not be liable 
to dispute at least, if not charged with incon- 
sistencies ? Motion, time, and place, are things 
obvious to the sense and apprehension of every 
vulgar ; and yet their natures and proprieties 
have confounded the brains of the most con- 
sidering philosophers in all ages, and must be 
reckoned among the intricate cenigmata. reserved 
for the coming of the great Elijah. 

Now if, in most of these ordinary things which 
we own to be brought to pass by mean and limited 
causes, where we have a full demonstration, tov 3-n, 
that they are, in reason we ought to be satisfied, 
notwithstanding we cannot unfold and discover the 
mode of them ; how much more in the notions of 
a creation, or resurrection, where not the activity 
of a finite soul, or the casual or uncertain jumb- 
lings of matter are concerned, but the unlimited 
and immense power of the Almighty God ? 

His power and wisdom .are both infinite, and 
their ways and methods must be so too ; there- 
fore it is as vain for man to think or desire, 
with his contracted and narrow faculties, to com- 
prehend the infinite manner of God's exerting 
his power, as to endeavour to encompass the 
whole earthly globe within his arms : and, there- 
fore, St. Paul does not go about to satisfy the 
curiosity of this fool, to tell him exactly the 
manner of the resurrection ; that I now have 
demonstrated to he impossible, upon the account 
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of God's infinity. Nay, if it be impossible that 
flesh and blood should inherit the kingdom of 
heaven (if the words are to be taken literally, as 
some learned judge they are), it was not to be 
granted that man, so long as he continues united 
to matter, could conceive the glory of incorruption ; 
so that I am almost persuaded this is the mere 
reason why it is no where in Scripture revealed 
what or how we shall be, because pure flesh 
and blood is not able to understand it : where- 
fore St. Paul, that I may not seem to put you 
off any longer with a plausibility only, and leave 
the former difficulties wholly unanswered, though 
he was caught up into paradise, and had a glimpse 
of its glory, yet tells us no more but that he 
heard appiira pi)fuira, unspeakable words, which 
it was not possible or lawful for man to utter : 
and here, in this place, though he had the fairest 
occasion offered imaginable to tell us how and 
with what bodies the dead are raised up, he 
voluntarily waives the discourse as too sublime ; 
yet clearly satisfies the first objection by parity 
of reason ; by which modest but approved inge- 
nious way I shall endeavour to answer to all the 
rest. 

1. What reason then is there it should seem 
so incredible a thing that the body, when putre- 
fied and corrupted, should again be revived ; 
being we 'see thousands instances of this daily 
in the common productions of nature ? How 
every grain of corn putrefies, and admits almost 
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a perfect dissolution among its parts in the womb serm. 
of the earth ; and yet nevertheless, after all this 
alteration, sprouts out into a blade, and then 
brings forth a body such as was sown, and proper 
to its kind. And indeed the manner of the pro- 
duction of all animals seems as inexplicable as 
that of the resurrection of the human body. How 
have the curious inquirers into the mysteries of 
nature been puzzled in assigning the immediate 
cause of the formation of the foetus ! What 
should out of a rude indigested mass of matter, 
so sagaciously shape every limb, and with so 
great exactness justly proportion every part? 
Some speak of we know not what spirit of the 
world, as mysterious and unintelligible as the 
thing itself; others of as blind a principle, the 
plastic power of the soul ; and some offer a solu- 
tion from a ferment in the small particles of 
matter, obeying the laws of motion and impulse ; 
which, though it seem most plain and facile to 
the apprehension, yet may be urged with those in- 
conveniencies for which we shall not easily find 
an auswer. Now, though they can never agree 
as to the positive cause, or the method of these 
productions, yet all acknowledge they be fre- 
quently done ; all come to pass by the ordinary 
powers of nature ; insomuch as we have no reason 
to doubt of the like in the resurrection ; which 
is the immediate work, not of secondary causes, 
but of God himself. 

The second difficulty mentioned was, how 
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SERM. all the particles, once totally dispersed and dis- 
' sipated, should ever be recalled from their remote 
cells, and again be marshalled in their former 
array 1 For the solution of which, we shall follow 
the example of the Apostle ; and searching into 
the history of nature, see if she have no similitude 
or analogy to this divine truth. 

What is more common than to dissolve gold 
and silver in their proper liquors ? and yet when 
those opaque bodies are so wonderfully diffused, 
as they become transparent and quite vanish out 
of our sight, any inferior chymist, by many easy 
means, can recall them again into a mass, not 
losing the least particle. And why should it seem 
a thing incredible for the Divine power to recall 
all the wandering and scattered parcels of a man's 
body, when we see how faithfully the small filings 
of iron obey the summons of the load-stone 1 
Whether they were straggling on the ground, or 
drowned in the water, or cast into the air, nay 
buried in a heap of dust, they start out of their 
graves at its approach ! And that we may enter 
yet into a larger sphere, how infinite are the 
stories we may recount of sympathy ? What re- 
markable effects and feats will bodies at vast 
distances work upon one another ? What more 
strange, than, the direction and variation of the 
needle, once touched with the magnet ? that 
virtue, or those particles, (call it as you please) 
that equally charm it to north or south, must 
come a great journey to execute their charge. 
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But if all these effects are done by the common SERM. 

principles of nature, shall not the grand Author YJi 

of nature, that prescribed these very motions and 
laws to singular bodies at their creation, be able 
by an equal power to determine each particle in 
my body, though never so remote, to meet its 
fellows ? If, as the ingenious atomical hypothesis 
expresses it, all the gamaitos and frisks in nature 
are wrought only from a bare congruity in mode 
and figure, which some parts of matter have with 
these, and not with those, and by consequence 
can more easily skip into the pores of these 
bodies than others, and be united with them ; 
why should we despair that the least parts in 
our bodies, which now are friends and well agree, 
should in the resurrection again be united by the 
same congruity ; especially since there will be an 
all-seeing eye to control them ? 

3. Now in the third place, as to our cannibals 
and Anthropophagi, I think I may with confidence 
aver it that there never were a people who eat 
man's flesh, as their sole and constant diet : the 
stories of the fabulous Pliny mention, indeed, 
some that were man-eaters, as the Cyclopes, the 
Laestrigones, and some of the Scythians ; but it 
is probable they all being a warlike people, it 
might very well be that they were called Anthro- 
pophagi only from their fierceness and merciless 
carriage to their own species; just as the Ari- 
maspi were said, by him and other authors, to 
have but one eye in their foreheads, when, as 
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SERM. their being excellent archers, and their winking 
__ with one eye, gave the only ground for the 
fable. As for some inhabitants of America, the 
same discoverers that tell us they did eat man's 
flesh, tell us likewise that they had varieties of 
other food : if it were only their maize and facca* 
bread, it will be enough for our purpose : nay, 
I think it demonstratively impossible that such 
vast numbers of people (scarce any place being 
uninhabited) should only be sustained by man's 
flesh ; therefore what was eaten among them 
was rather upon some special occasion, than 
constantly, as the intombing a dear relation in 
their own bowels ; or perhaps, what Juvenal 
reports of the superstitious ^Egyptians, that after 
a conquest they might pursue their fury upon 
the carcases of the dead; or what by him is 
also said of the Vascones, driven to extremity 
some way, as in a siege, they may break the 
common bounds of humanity. 

However, that we may not seem in the least 
to be afraid of this formidable argument, I shall 
grant it as a very truth, that some people have 
from their very birth lived only on man's flesh, 
to a full stature. Now if we show it manifestly 
possible in such a case, that not one particle of 
the bodies devoured need go to the making of 

■ So in the MS. Qu. Yucca 1 The Spaniards call the 
Cassava tree Yucca brava, according to Robertson, Hist. 
Amer. Or is it Jaca, the Artocarpus Integrifolia, a kind of 
bread fruit, though this is a native of the East Indies? — Ed. 



the body of him that eats them, I shall leave siDRM. 
ground enough for God's power in the resur- VI- 
rection, and by consequence for my faith- 
Nourishment, by consent of all physicians, is 
made by the additions of very little and insen- 
sible particles ; and that seems to be the meaning 
of great Hippocrates' aphorism, Lib. 2. Aph. 11. 
paov irX^povirBai ttotov, jj trirtov' •jr\i]povB-0at, that 
is, refici, recreari, as it is expounded by Heurnius 
and others, to this sense,, that liquids are easier 
converted into nourishment than more solid food, 
because consisting of more subtile parts : now 
since all men require meat as well as drink, ac- 
cording to the principles of both philosophies, 
especially the new, why may not the parts of 
that drink, mixed with the solid meat, receive 
such modifications and qualities, as may fit some 
of them to nourish any part, so as the grosser 
food may serve only as a sieve, or rather a 
mill, to extenuate them into their first atoms or 
elements, and by consequence put them in a 
capacity to make up any part, either flesh or 
bone ? and hence, perhaps, it may be that the 
body consumes and wastes in diabetes, when the 
liquids pass out uncocted or unaltered, as Ri- 
verius and others observe. 

But that I may not seem to maintain a 
perfect paradox, I shall briefly recount to you 
this one experiment of a learned Author (Hel- 
mont. til. complex, atque elementalium mixt. 
figm. 5. 30.), which, being of another nature, 
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SERM. may not be so proper for this place ; never- 
' theless, I believe it will serve well to illustrate 
our assertion. 

A small tree of five pounds weight was set in 
two hundred pounds of dried earth, which having 
been watered constantly for five years, was then 
taken up, when it weighed above an hundred 
and sixty pounds ; but the earth in which 
it grew had not lost full two ounces of its 
weight. 

Now if water only, strained through the earth, 
can produce a tree, why may not any drink do 
the like to the body ? especially if we look upon 

■ a peculiar guidance of Providence all along to 

accompany the action. 
And as to the difficulty which many make as 
an appendix to this third objection (where you 
are to take notice that the proving the thing 
but possible will quite destroy this objection), 
that there have been, or in time may be, more 
bodies of men to be raised than the whole globe 
of the earth will equal ; I think it seems hut 

I a very frivolous instance, if we consider that 

there is no necessity at all for the parts of 
bodies deceased to be confined only to this 
earth, and by consequence from thence again to 
be received ; since the far greater part do mani- 
festly expire into the air. 
4. That there is an identity of body to be 
expected and believed, is manifest from the 
yet. 53. Apostle's words : he tells us expressly, This 



corruptible must put on incorruption, this mortal must SKUM. 
put on immortality. ' 

Surely, perfectly another body, whether fan- 
tastical or philosophical, cannot be said properly 

to be to fydaarov tovto, to Omrrov tovto, this Very 
corruptible, this very mortal body : neither let 
this identity seem a thing either strange or im- 
possible : the matter will be plain, if we once 
settle the right notion of identity, or when we 
may truly call a thing same. 

In a common and vulgar sense then, a thing 
is truly the same when most of the essential 
parts remain unchanged or altered, or as many 
of those are left as denominate the thing this 
or that being : therefore a river is called the 
same, not from the water, but the channel ; and 
so long as that remains, we call it the same 
river, though the greatest part of the water be 
dried up : for identity must arise from something 
permanent (call it form or what you please ; 
form by Aristotle is defined Xo'yoe r>}s ovo-ias-, 
from which form proceeds identity) even in 
things successive or transitory in their parts ; 
and so we say it is the same commonwealth, 
whilst the laws and polity, the principal deno- 
minations of it remain unaltered, notwithstanding 
all its administrators have been buried over and 
over : for both in these successive, and in per- 
manent beings, there is a plain distinction be- 
tween aWolov and aXXo, altered, or chauged and 
:lcar another thing. A building repaired, ur 
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serm. newly beautified with paint, is altered indeed, but 
still the same house; and thus the body of man, 
though it becomes corpulent or lean, nay though 
it be maimed to the loss of a limb or two, yet 
as long as the principal members remain entire, 
is called the same body, as ^Eneas said of 
Hector, 

multum* routatus ab illo 

Hectore ! 

Aristotle surely intimated his substantial form 
as the only principle of identity, when he de- 
fined it, Xoyog 6 tov tI v" elvai, the ground from 
whence a thing is what it was : but if we would 
speak in a strict philosophical sense, numerical 
identity depends on the same individual for 
matter as well as form ; and from this notion 
is the objection started, that though there be 
(perhaps) in a man the same form both inward 
and outward, yet the matter of his body con- 
tinually suffers a flux and change ; and by con- 
sequence he will not, at thirty years of age, 
have one dust of what he at first brought into 
the world, and therefore his body is not the 
same : to which it may be answered, that all ' 
the constitutive and denominating parts, from 
the cradle till we arrive at our full growth, re- 
main the very same, only suffering such additions 
as can no way destroy their identity ; as a ball 
of snow, that by rolling swells to twice the 
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former bigness, is still the same; it having all SERM. 

it had at first, albeit there is an accession of as . — 

much more. If there was not this identity, how 
comes it that scars and maiming of limbs, or 
shrinking of sinews, or especially crookedness of 
any bone, or the like, happening to us in our 
infancy, should so surely attend us to the grave, 
notwithstanding we may have had above half an 
age to outgrow or shake them off? If every 
part daily decays and is daily renewed, the 
greatest deformity need not despair; nor ought 
the most admirable features to grow proud ; for 
a little time might easily make there an angel, 
and here a monkey : but I may say no more, 
the very fracture of a bone seems to put the 
thing beyond dispute ; for if every piece of it 
were changed in the space of ten or twenty 
years, the gluey cement which knitted the broken 
shivers together, would in that time be quite 
worn out ; whereas in skeletons learned anato- 
mists tell us they have more than once observed 
the contrary : the change therefore which is daily 
wrought in our body, is not in any thing which 
may properly be called its part, if we will stand 
to its definition given by the soberest philoso- 
phers: they are but humors and spirits, fat and 
blood, and the like, wherein our greatest alter- 
ations consist ; all which are no more strictly to 
be esteemed parts than our meat or drink newly 
received, or turned to excrement : therefore to 
lay there will be an identity of body in the 
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resurrection implies thus much, that all that is 
then properly its part, when it dies, shall he 
again restored in the latter day. Neither ought 
this to seem strange to any one that shall rellect 
upon that wonderful and celehrated experiment, 
the proper emblem of a resurrection, recorded 
by many learned authors, and practicable enough 
among us ; I mean Hermes's tree, or the philo- 
sophical plant, when an entire vegetable reduced 
into dust and ashes is again resuscitated to all 
its pristine proportions and similitude, and may 
in a strict sense be truly called the same plant, 
in as much as the very same parts which were 
calcined, are there again numerically re-informed 
after the same manner. Therefore, that I may 
conclude in the words of a learned author (Dr. 
Browne, Rel. Med.), what the art of man can 
do in these inferior pieces, what blasphemy is it 
to affirm the finger of God cannot do in those 
more perfect and sensible structures!* 

In this discourse I have all along followed 
the Apostle's example, in making use of instances 
only from the book of nature ; for those alone 
must needs be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
ingenious man, if he but considers those are the 
common effects of natural causes, but the whole 
business of the resurrection is committed to the 
power of God. Hitherto have we been concerned 
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in rescuing and asserting the possibility of the SERM. 
resurrection of the body, in such manner as the V1, 
Scripture expresses it, from the most remarkable 
exceptions made against it ; now with like ease 
might be shown the necessity of the resurrection, 
both that our faith may appear reasonable, and 
the Christian religion be advantageous to its fol- 
lowers : for did man die like a beast, and his 
soul perish when his body was dissolved ; was 
his being and existence to cease with this life, 
nor he possessed with belief of any thing after it ; 
then certainly would our faith be vain and ground- 
less; our religion fond and romantic; and we 
most indiscreet in our choice, and unhappy in 
our end : For if in (his life we only have hope 1 cor. xv. 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable; 
insomuch as God's promises and all our hopes 
are bottomed on the resurrection, as their only 
basis and foundation. And raethinks there should 
not be the least appearance of reason why we 
should scruple the certainty thereof, did we but 
observe the two infallible supporters of our belief, 
God's omnipotence, and our Saviour's example : 
now if the resurrection, neither in respect of 
God nor us, implies a contradiction, then it is 
possible for his power to effect it ; and whatever 
is possible is easy with him ; for that difficulty 
proceeds from want of power, which want can 
find no place in omnipotence : but that the re- 
surrection is possible appears from our Saviour's 
example, who is already risen. 
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Wherefore, 1. This should highly encourage us 
_ to run our Christian race with constancy and re- 
solution. If our afflictions be sharp, and such as 
are contrary to flesh and blood, we should both 
consider that they will be momentary, and medi- 
tate on the large recompenses which God has 
designed us for doing our duty ; large, in respect 
of their duration, for they shall be endless; The 
righteous shall go into life everlasting ; large, if you 
regard their quality and intenseness, Such as eye 
hath not seen, nor has it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. If the unkindly assaults of malice 
and envy be so violent as to seem unsupportable, 
we may reflect on God's promise, (and what he has 
promised will certainly be, because truth is his 
inseparable attribute,) that He will not suffer us to 
be afflicted above what we are able. 

2. This should engage us to pay the greatest 
measure of thanksgiving and gratitude to him our 
Saviour, for having done so much for us who de- 
served so little. The excellency of the Christian 
religion above the heathen philosophy consists in 
this ; that it has not only given more clear and 
distinct notices of virtue and natural laws, but also 
powerfully enforced our obedience thereunto, in 
having promised rewards to our obedience, and 
threatened severely to punish our neglect : for 
though it be true that virtue is a recompense to 
itself, and that we cannot conceive what should 
put more fervour to our zeal and flame to our 
devotion, than the reasonableness of our religion, 
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and the inherent lustre shining in all its laws; (its serm. 
precepts being worthy of the wisdom of God, and ' 

suitable to the nature of man, they rectifying our 
reason, purifying our natures, and perfecting our 
understandings ;) yet since our nature is corrupted, 
and our body so closely united to the soul, it by 
reason of that union does, if not fatally determine, 
at least so strongly incline our will to comply with 
its brutish motions, that was there no resurrection, 
no heaven nor hell, no reward of virtue or punish- 
ment for vice, it would be highly probable we 
should be very slack and languid in our pursuance 
of goodness and piety, and but seldom embrace 
virtue but when our bodies by sickness or age 
were indisposed to vice. 

Wherefore, for as much as our blessed Saviour, 
neither allured with hopes of advantage, (for his 
perfections were already infinite,) nor affrighted by 
fear of punishment, (for he had all power under 
him,) but chiefly by his own goodness and free 
love to man, moved thereunto did debase himself 
by taking the manhood into God, did humble him- 
self to live among us, being vested not only with 
our flesh, but with all the frailties and infirmities of 
human nature beside sin, (for he was exposed to 
hunger and cold, poverty and nakedness, grief and 
pain, the calumny and reproaches, the contempt 
and infamy, of unreasonable men, and at length to 
the bitter pains of a cruel death,) after which he 
rose again on the third day, the great intendment 
and design of all which was, to inspire men with 
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. real holiness and purity by his doctrine, and by his 
_ exemplary life powerfully to engage their affections 
to the practice and observation of that doctrine he 
delivered ; in his death he expiated our sins, by 
satisfying God for us, suffering what we ought to 
have undergone, for By his stripes are we made 
whole: lastly, his resurrection on this day was the 
completion of all the rest, he thereby proving the 
truth of his mission from the Father and his doc- 
trine, and by that confirmed our faith, exempted 
our scruples, fixed and settled our hopes, in going 
before to prepare a place for us ; the consideration 
of all which, I say, should excite in us the greatest 
reverence to his power, and imprint on our souls 
the deepest resentment of his mercy, seeing our 
gratitude to him can never be too great, nor our 
expressions of it. 

Lastly, the reflections on the certainty of the re- 
surrection should lay a strict tie on us to lead lives 
suitable thereunto ; which chiefly consists in the 
mortification of our lusts, the subduing our pas- 
sions, overcoming our unruly appetites, by making 
them all conform to reason and grace, and in walk- 
ing humbly before God, being just and honest with 
man, and preserving ourselves from the alloys of 
the flesh and temptations of Satan, by the exercise 
of all the Christian virtues; which will be best done 
by striving to make our behaviour agree and con- 
form unto the example of the holy Jesus. 

Before I conclude, it may be necessary to anim- 
advert on a great error lately crept into the minds, 
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not only of many ignorant, but of some learned sehm. 
men ; they mistaking such passages as these : He VI> 



at the last day ; and They that shall be accounted Luke ** 
worthy to obtain the resurrection; and that of St. 
Paul, If by any means I may attain to the resur- Phil, iii- : 
rectton of the dead. I say, from these and the 
like places, have fallen into that Belov Sayfia of 
Epicurus recorded by Plutarch, that sweet prin- 
ciple of dissolute men, that the righteous indeed 
may partake of another life after death, but the 
wicked need have no concerns on them once 
huddled into dust, since annihilation, or eternal 
prisonment in the grave, is their sentence. And 
that this notion may appear more plausible, there 
is another sect of men, who, contemplating the 
love and goodness of God, cannot allow he should 
punish a finite creature with such a dispropor- 
tionate mulct as eternal misery ; and therefore, 
say the former, they shall not be at all hereafter, 
who die in their sins : but it must be answered 
that these men little consider that the God, against 
whose command we sin, is infinite ; and the mercy 
and goodness which we abuse, are so also ; and 
that his laws, as they set out infinite punishment 
to the transgressor, so there is in them allowed 
infinite reward to the performer ; and it is made 
perfectly matter of our choice on these covenants 
to take the right side or the wrong : wherefore if 
we will freely and by election precipitate ourselves 
into the bottomless gulph, volenti non fit injuria ; 
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our damnation is of ourselves, and therefore most 
_just.* 

But in farther reply to both these extravagant 
conceits, I shall urge St. John against the first; 
The hour is coming in the which all that are in 
their graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth, they that have done good unto the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that, have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation. And as for the latter, 
St. Matthew tells us how all shall speed ; The 
wicked shall go away dx tcoXaa-tv alwviov, and the 
righteous els Iw^v alavtov : the very same word that 
here is used to express the eternity of the righteous 
man's happiness, is also used to signify the eternal 
torments of the wicked. Indeed it was the very 
end of Christ's coming, to fulfil the word of God ; 
by which is understood his threatenings of judg- 
ment, as well as his promises of mercy : and his 
kingdom and government is established, by punish- 
ing the wicked, as well as by rewarding the just ; 
and therefore both shall so far partake of the 
power of his death and resurrection, as to be 
brought again to life and being; that is, to a 
capacity of receiving his final sentence. 

" Note on the opposite page of MS. — 

It is usual to punish a man with imprisonment all his life, for 
what he did in a small space of time. 




SERMON VII. 



LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN. 



St. Matt. v. 16. 



m 



Let your light so shine before men that they may . 
•our good works, and glorify your Father, which is 



An example, be it good or bad, is the most serm. 
effectual oratory and prevailing rhetoric, whereby ^ ri ' 
to gain proselytes to our actions and opinions. I 
put them both together ; for as much as it is 
almost impossible to conceive how we should re- 
concile any person to one without the other ; 
since men's actions are generally the rules whereby 
we judge and guess at their opinions : they do 
mutually depend upon, and beget one another; 
and though most commonly it is the preceding 
opinion of the good, or satisfaction or pleasure 
of this and the other action, which makes us 
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put it in execution; yet it often times happens that 
actions, done at first perhaps inconsiderately and 
rashly, without seriously setting ourselves to consider 
the issue and event, and these actions being often 
repeated, do at length beget opinions in us which 
we never dreamt of before, but which it is now ne- 
cessary for us to maintain as some seeming justifi- 
cation of our past actions, or at least as that which 
renders them far more tolerable and excusable to 
our imaginations than they would appear if tried 
and judged only by those sentiments of things, by 
those notions of good and evil, of laudable and 
unworthy actions, which only we entertained before 
the commission of them. Which if it be true, it 
is obvious to any man's conception to comprehend 
how much the welfare and happiness, or the misery 
and the unhappy state of a very considerable part 
of the universe may depend upon him, as far I 
mean as every man's acquaintance or conversation 
reaches ; a consideration than which there is not 
any that can be a greater encouragement and pro- 
vocation to a virtuous and well-ordered life, or a 
determent from that which is vicious and dis- 
orderly. For as the pleasures doubtless are in- 
finite and unspeakable, as there is nothing which 
can leave the mind of man in a more calm, serene, 
and satisfied frame and temper, than the considera- 
tion of that good which he has done to another, 
either in reference to his spiritual or temporal con- 
dition ; so doubtless, if ever a man be awakened to 
a true sense of things, to understand the agreeable- 
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ness or disagreeableness of his past actions to rea- sf.rm, 
son and religion, nothing will be a greater torture * II- 
to his mind, or more intolerable weight upon his 
spirits, than reflecting upon that evil, (either to this 
life or to another) which he by his wicked and 
debauched example, or his unmerciful and un- 
compassionate heart, has reduced those to who 
are possibly cursing the hour of so unhappy an 
acquaintance, and the day that proclaimed him 
heir to a large unprofitable estate. 

The words which we have now read are part 
of that excellent Sermon of our Saviour's in the 
Mount, sufficiently confirming us in the truth of 
what hath been already said, and encouraging 
us in the practice of it ; the first, by his positive 
command in the beginning of the words to give 
a holy and blameless example ; Let your light 
shine before men : the second, from that prero- 
gative or honour which will accrue to us thereby, 
that we do in some measure tend to the exalting 
of God's glory ; That they may see your good 
works, and by that means are provoked by your 
example of righteousness and holiness, may by 
the performance of the same acts themselves, 
Glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

For the better understanding of these words, 
we shall endeavour to manifest, first, what is 
meant by the former part of them, or when any 
one can properly be said to have his light shin- 
ing before men, or to be a light shining to men. 
Secondly ; taking occasion from hence, we shall 
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serm. detect those several sorts of impostors in the 
* world, who pretend to be great lights, when really 
they be not so, but quite the contrary ; as also 
we shall here evidence what it is that gives the: 
occasion to their presumption. Thirdly, we will 
likewise show the contrary mistake of others, who 
for fear of really being, or being accounted vain-> 
glorious, do almost utterly abandon in public all 
laudable and commendable actions ; by which 
means one grand design of them wholly perishes 
and is lost ; to wit, the influencing upon the 
minds of others. Fourthly, and lastly, what will 
be the effects of our light shining before men; to 
wit, the conversion of our brethren from a state 
of darkness and ignorance to that of light and 
knowledge; from a state of sin and wickedness 
to that of a holy and godlike conversation ; and, 
lastly, from an estate of misery and destruction, 
whither in all probability they are now running, 
to an estate of happiness and tranquillity, to un- 
interrupted pleasures and unbounded joys at God's 
right hand for evermore : nor shall we advantage 
our neighbour only, but ourselves also ; for God 
will account himself honoured by this piece of 
service we shall do him, and will undoubtedly and 
infallibly reward us. 

I. As to the first of these, when properly our 
light may be said to shine before men, I answer 
generally, that then it is, when by all the actions 
of our lives we make it apparent to the world 
that we are Christians in deed and in earnest ; 
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that we have not taken a profession of Christianity SERM. 
upon us, either that it may conciliate us a toler- V11 - 
able esteem and good liking amongst the rest of 
our neighbours, or that we may be accounted 
orthodox in our tenets and opinions, or as it may 
tend to the preserving or improving our temporal 
riches and Estates, nor for any other sinister design 
whatsoever ; but then only, when being fully con- 
vinced in our minds of the truth and certainty, of 
the purity, excellency, and reasonableness of the re- 
ligion we profess, both from the power of God so 
eminently manifested in introducing it into the 
world, by the signs and miracles afterwards attend- 
ing it for its preservation and establishment, as also 
from the precepts and injunctions which it imposes, 
so agreeable to the mind of every man that is not 
perfectly sunk into an estate of brutishness, so 
becoming the great lawgiver in bis dealings with 
his offspring, so representing him as not to beget 
foolish and superstitious fears of him in our minds, 
but a masculine, free, and generous compliance to 
his will and commands ; as likewise maintaining 
his grandeur and majesty, so as not to be ap- 
proached unto by any of his creatures without the 
greatest reverence and adoration ; I say, from such 
like considerations as these only, which plainly 
evincing to us the excellency and reasonableness of 
our religion, not making us any veils or covers of 
hypocrisy, the whole sense of our actions speak 
nothing else to the world but the true thoughts 
and real sentiments of our minds. 
r2 
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That our light therefore may be said truly to 
shine before men, it is not enough that we make 
our constant appearance in the assembly of God's 
people, or that we there make a profession of the 
Christian faith ; that we profess ourselves to re- 
nounce the devil and all his works; that we partake 
with the rest of the congregation of the commu- 
nion ; nor, to go farther, that we will stand upon 
defence of our Christian religion against all op- 
posers and gaiusayers ; we will plead hard, and 
sweat ourselves into an holy zeal and anger against 
a Jew or Infidel : these ought to be done, but the 
other parts of our duty not to be left undone ; nei- 
ther are these sufficient to make our light shine 
before men, that they seeing our good works may 
glorify our Father which is in heaven : for if we do 
these only, do not even the publicans and pharisees 
the same 1 What do we more than they 1 and we 
can no faster bring an heathen or strangers into a 
good opinion or esteem of our faith and religious 
worship by these actions only, than they will be 
taught to contemn and despise it again by those 
who perform the same actions with ourselves, with- 
out having any further respect to the more positive, 
weighty, and fundamental commands of God, as 
the exercise of justice and righteousness ; of cha- 
rity, love, and benignity ; of meekness, patience, 
and humility; of self-denial, purity, and chastity, 
and other such-like Christian virtues. 

We can no sooner bring any to think so well 
of our faith, as to glorify our Father which is in 
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heaven, but they will be taught by those who are SERM. 

hypocrites only in our religion, to look upon our . 

God as a mock Deity only, whom we worship for 
no other end than our interest among men, for no 
other cause than our education, or it may be some- 
times our divertisement ; by those, I say, who 
satisfy themselves with a form of godliness whilst 
they deny the power thereof. 

He, then, that will be a true Christian, such as our 
Saviour would have us to be, who would have his 
light to shine before men, and bring them to em- 
brace the same effectual faith with himself, and to 
glorify bis heavenly Father, let his example go 
further than the exercise of those things which to 
him may be of pride. or ostentation only, or, how- 
ever, which he can do without danger of hazarding 
the smallest interest, without defraying one mite 
towards the relief of the necessitous, or bestowing 
one crumb to satisfy the craving of an hungry 
stomach, one drop to allay the thirst of the 
scorched traveller, without contributing any small 
benevolence towards the clothing of the naked, 
the relieving of the miserable captive from his 
intolerable yoke and servitude, or the prisoner 
from his cloister more infectious than the chamber 
of death ; which he can do without laying any re- 
straint upon his unruly appetite, without denying 
himself the satisfaction of any lust and passion, 
without patience and submission under the dispen- 
sation of God's providence, or without any more love 
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SERM. and charity to his neighbour than what proceeds 
vlt - from that which he bears to himself. 

If we would be true Christians, and such as may 
be instrumental to make others so too, we must 
rise a degree higher ; our works and actions must 
profess our religion, and not a bare profession 
Serve the turn for both. Let us then exercise all 
those Christian virtues, upon all occasions, which 
either the rebellion of our passions, the extrava- 
gancy of our desires, a prosperous or afflicted 
estate, the necessity of others ; in a word, which 
any part of our duty towards God, our neigh- 
bour, or ourselves, calls for at our hands. Have 
we a fair opportunity of making any unjust ad- 
vantage upon another, without danger of being 
discovered, or hazarding our credit and reputa- 
tion, prevailing upon his ignorance and despicable 
estate in the world, by our policy, might, and 
interest 1 then by the exercise of justice and 
honesty, do we cause our light to shine before 
men. 

Do we embrace all opportunities, which our 
own circumstances will permit us to do, with pru- 
dence and discretion, of relieving and supplying 
the wants of those who are in a worse condition 
than ourselves ? then do our good works appear, 
in our tender pity and compassion to the exi- 
gencies of mankind. Are we at any time op- 
pressed with grievous sickness, pain, and torture 
of the body, or any other affliction ; and do we. 
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as much as our extremity will permit, patiently SE11M. 
undergo burdens ; and desire, as much as in us 
lies, perfectly to resign up our wills to the will 
of God, and to improve all the incommodities of 
our bodies to our spiritual advantage ? then 
do we give a true and faithful testimony to that 
religion we profess. 

In a word, are we provoked to anger and 
■wrath, and do we exercise gentleness, meekness, 
and long sufferance ? are we tempted to inor- 
dinate and lawless lusts, and do we exercise the 
graces of modesty, purity, and chastity ? are we 
tempted to covetousness and avarice, and do we 
yet bestow our alms and benevolence ? do we 
requite bad turns with good ? do we desire the 
prosperity of those that wish us evil 1 do we 
pray for those that curse us ? do we love our 
enemies, and are we in charity with all men ? 
Then do we glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. These are the Christian's virtues, of 
all which every man in some degree, higher or 
lower, is capable of being endued with : for it 
would be altogether contrary to the goodness 
and justice of God to require the performance 
of any thing as necessary to the salvation of all 
men in general, if he had not capacitated all 
men to these performances : the poor man there- 
fore, as well as the rich, may live virtuously, 
justly, and submissively to the will of God, may 
deny himself and subdue his unruly affections, 
may be as charitable as the rich man is, if 
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SERM. tiis mind be but as well disposed, supposing his 
stock were but as large and his estate as plen- 
tiful : these I say are the virtues which if we 
are conspicuous for, then properly may our light 
be said to shine before men. 

There is one thing yet more, wherein our light 
may properly be said to shine before men ; for 
which although all men may not seem universally 
capacitated, in respect of their neighbours, in re- 
gard of that distance there may be between them 
as to their estate and condition, and possibly de- 
pendance too the one on the other; yet every 
man may and ought to do it, as he shall find 
occasion, to those of the same rank and con- 
dition with himself; which, if so done, will be 
the same case, and have the same effect, as if 
every man should freely assume the liberty to 
undertake it without any respect to the condition 
of the person to concern himself withal ; I mean 
advising and reproving others in so meek, cour- 
teous, and friendly a manner, as that the person 
so reproved may not have the least cause or 
just reason to suspect that the person so repre- 
hending him rejoices in the occasion, the misdoing 
of his brother, that he has any design of extolling 
himself and magnifying his own righteousness; 
but only that whatever he does proceeds merely 
from his good-will and charity, desiring to re- 
duce his brother from that which he knows to 
be evil, and will infallibly tend to his disad- 
vantage in the end, as he desires others should 
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deal with him, were he going on in any evil SERM. 

way, either through ignorance, or the misgo-_ L_ 

vernance of his passions. Example and advice 
are in this case very great helps to each other : 
and as it is impossible our advice should be at all 
effectual (or however in the highest degree im- 
probable), if we ourselves contradict it in our 
example, life, and actions; so neither will our 
example have so good an effect as it might, 
unless our advice be adjoined thereunto. For 
some possibly there may be so ignorant, that 
though they see our good actions and approve 
very well of them, yet question whether they 
are so much concerned, or whether they have 
the same reason to follow us in them, as we 
have to do them. Others possibly there are, 
that, for want oftentimes of a kind reproof from 
the persons they converse with, are at length 
persuaded to believe that it needed not, and 
though, peradventure, what they did was not 
altogether commendable, yet doubtless it was 
very excusable, since it passed, as they supposed, 
uncontroulable in the judgment of sober per- 
sons; because only they had too much bashful- 
ness, or it may be cowardice, which permitted 
them not openly to condemn it, although in 
their own minds they really disapproved of it. 
So that another means where we may manifest 
our light to the world, is by adjoining to an 
holy life and pious example, wholesome counsel 
and good advice, in a meek, friendly, and sub- 
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RM. missive manner ; by which means if we shall 
*_ persuade any, who is but a professed Christian, 
to be so indeed, or one, who is a stranger to 
Christianity, our light will shine before men so, 
that they, and we in them, shall glorify our 
Father which is in heaven; 

I II. We come now to the second thing we 
propounded as the subject of this discourse ; 
which was to show the error and mistake, and 
let me add the dangerous condition too, of a 
sort of men, who, like those hypocrites our 
Saviour describes in the sixth chapter of this 
Gospel, make a mighty noise and bustle .in the 
world, who love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, to be 
of a sad countenance, and to disfigure their 
faces, to make long prayers though to no 
purpose, to give alms even to the undoing of 
themselves and families, at such a time when 
they can have all the world to be spectators, 
and, for these reasons, think themselves to be 
the only true lights which God has sent into 
the world, to be the only fit persons to teach 
and instruct his people, though they themselves 
are most commonly very ignorant and illiterate, 
many of them not able to give a true account 
of any one article in the Christian faith, or a 
just and full exposition of any verse through 
their whole Bibles. 

Now the religion of these men generally pro- 
ceeds either from pride, or from a froward 
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cross-grained nature and disposition ; or lastly, SERM. 

from such a vitiated temper of body and sort of !__ 

melancholy, as disposes them to solitariness and 
retiredness, to black and dismal apprehensions 
of things, and to that which they call by the 
name of religion, whilst they are strongly per- 
suaded that they only understand wherein true 
religion consists, though in very deed they are 
not servants to religion, but slaves and vassals 
to superstition. We shall consider these three 
causes whereby such people as we now repre- 
hend are moved to act, separately and by them- 
selves ; to wit, pride ; a froward, peevish, and 
cross-grained disposition ; natural temper, or that 
which we call religious melancholy ; and show 
that whoever acts or is guided only by any one 
of these principles, as to his religion, is so far 
from being a light before men, so unlikely to 
propagate the doctrine and precepts of our Saviour 
so as to persuade any to submit to its governance 
and direction, that he acts quite contrarily, and, 
as much as in him lies, renders the Gospel of 
Christ despicable and contemptible, dishonours 
our Father which is in heaven. 

1. The first mover then to these men's religion, 
I say, may be pride ; which is generally most 
prevalent hi those who have something more of 
wit and natural parts, whereby they can more 
imperiously, and it may be, more persuasively 
dictate, than the rest of their neighbours. Now 
pride being a passion which does most easily 
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and naturally spring up in every man, where 
there is any thing more than ordinary to give 
fuel and maintain it, and there being hardly any 
man but does, or at least thinks that he does 
excel in something or other, by how much a 
man fancies himself fitted for an higher employ- 
ment, by so much generally is his pride advanced, 
which will not suffer him to be at rest or quiet, 
till he falls to action, and has given proof of 
his abilities. Religion, therefore, being a thing 
which (though too little practised) bears a very 
good name, and receives respect and honour 
almost from every man's profession, be he never 
so dissolute in his life and actions, and which 
is really highly accounted of and esteemed by a 
great many ; a man may really take as much 
pride in appearing outwardly religious, and a 
promoter of it, as in honours and preferments, 
in wealth and increase, in wit or beauty, or any 
of those things in the enjoyment of which we 
generally account ourselves happy. Let us sup- 
pose then a man, who generally converses with 
such people as have not so large a reach as 
himself, who is able to talk pretty eloquently 
and passionately, and very well acquainted with 
his abilities, finds the people among whom he 
lives very willingly disposed to some religion or 
other, but generally to that of their country, 
and who it is possible have a great many affright- 
ful objections (too many now to name) against 
the person that is set over them to instruct 
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them ; supposing this, I say, what a fair oppor- SERM. 
tunity has this man of being presently cried up VI1- 
for an oracle ! and how must his spirits needs 
be exalted, to see all the people depending upon 
his mouth, whilst he talks mysteries and revela- 
tions, wholly unintelligible, and which his auditors 
believe (quite contrary to the method of rational 
men's faith) only because they understand them 
not, and his confidence pronounces them boldly! 
But such a person as this, being one of the 
few to whom we may allow a good competent 
measure of wit, though a very little judgment 
serves his turn, although, when he first entered 
in the service, he did not profess the Christian 
religion from any excellency he believed to be 
in it more than any other (all religions, it is like 
having an equal measure of his good esteem), 
but only because he knew that others did ; nor 
cared he to convert any to the belief of the 
Gospel, but that he might have the honour and 
credit of overpersuading them ; though thus I 
say he stood affected at first, yet possibly in a 
considerable time, being put oftentimes to make 
some search into what he dictates, that he may 
do it more plausibly ; the little reason he has, 
may at length be convinced that there is some- 
thing of reality, more than he dreamt of, in that 
religion which he professes. Which, if he chances 
to do, he in the next place concludes upon his 
inspiration ; but he was called from heaven, and 
he grows ten times more proud and 
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[, insolent than he was before. Never certainly was 
_ such a light as he is like to prove ; never such 
a divine revelation ; never such an extraordinary 
manifestation of God's grace upon an human 
creature; so that at last he grows perfectly mad 
with his conceitedness and folly, and will allow 
no man in the world, besides himself, the pri- 
vilege of performing any service to God, in the 
reformation of his creatures, and rendering their 
wills, by a due prescription of his laws and com- 
mandments, pliable and conformable to them. 

Such persons as these, I say, are those who 
falsely pretend to have light shining before men ; 
and whilst in appearance they would seem to 
consult the glory of God, it is their only design 
to magnify and extol themselves in the eyes of 
the world : who, whilst they would be the great 
apostles and instructors of the people, do but 
privately insult over their infirmities, and laugh 
at their weakness ; and instead of meekness and 
humility, low and humble thoughts of themselves, 
are filled with pride, vain-glory, and self-conceited- 
ness ; which being perfectly contrary to the laws 
of God, no man which is guilty of them can be 
said to glorify God which is in heaven, but to 
do the quite contrary. 

2. A second mover to those men's religion 
which we here reprove, is nothing but a peevish 
and froward disposition, that is never pleased 
but with what itself does, constantly finding fault, 
and contradicting whatever suits not with its 
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humour, bo it never so unaccountable or un- ! 
reasonable. And are not those, think we, fit to _ 
be instructors of others, and mightily to propa- 
gate the Gospel of Christ, who take the task 
upon them only that they may undo what others 
have done, and then not know themselves where 
to begin or how to proceed ? Are not these 
men like to glorify God exceedingly, who will 
not suffer men's minds to be fixed and resolved 
anywhere, but have all the world as confounded 
as themselves in their notions and apprehensions 
of things ? These men, should they go on as 
other orderly Christians do, making it their great 
concern to live a holy and virtuous life, and 
being indifferent to those things where their 
salvation is not concerned, nor the expectation 
of a future life hazarded, would not tell which 
way in the world to spend their time : nor can 
they possibly imagine wherein their light should 
shine before men, but hi finding out abuses and 
heresies; which, say they, are crept into the church, 
which defile the holy sanctuary, and which we 
ought loudly to exclaim against, to extirpate them 
with might and main, and to leave nothing un- 
attempted whereby they may utterly root out. 
And now they fancy themselves to march out 
with the army of the God of Hosts, against the 
army of the unregenerate Philistines ; and if any 
of them fall in the encounter, he shall be com- 
pared presently to an Apostle or a martyr, with 
some grace or other shining so perspicuously in 
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iSF.KM. him, as of the two shall be sure to carry the 
comparison on his side. Patience under any im- 



position laid upon them, and submission to the 
will of another, are too tame and childish vir- 
tues for such warlike and adventurous spirits to 
be guilty of. These are the second sort of men 
who are falsely persuaded of their being those 
shining lights to the world which our Saviour 
here speaks of. 

3. The third and last sort of those men we 
mentioned, were such as are perfectly engaged 
to their bodies, to their natural tempers and con- 
stitutions, for their religion ; and therefore it may 
be truly observed that if in their whole life there 
happen any thing so extraordinarily as to make 
a change in their natural temper, it hath the same 
effect in their religion too. Their devotion comes 
upon them by fits ; and if the blood be dull and 
heavy, if the body be full of humours and vapours, 
then they fancy to themselves terrible and affright- 
ful thoughts of a Deity : and it is utterly impos- 
sible with them that such poor, despicable, and 
contemptible things as themselves, should ever 
perform any acceptable service to God ; and when 
they have done all they can, they will be still such 
unprofitable servants, as must expect nothing but a 
dreadful appearance before the tribunal of God, 
nothing but an unsupportable sentence from that 
infinite Majesty, whom even in their performances 
they have offended : and such like thoughts as 
these are the entertainment of their minds, so long 
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as the body continues in this posture. But let SKRM. 

moderate exercise, a good diet, and a clear air re- 1— 

fine their spirits, purify their blood, and remove 
those gross vapours that oppressed them before, 
and then presently they condemn their former sen- 
timents ; and God appears now a being that does 
not at all delight in the death of his creatures, that 
considers their human infirmities, and how many 
snares and temptations, by reason of their bodies, 
they are liable and obnoxious to : and all these 
things considered, they are now in very good hopes 
that it shall go well with them hereafter. And this 
is the method which they drive on through the 
whole course of their lives. 

Now these men, of any that we have yet named, 
are generally the most pertinacious and stubborn 
maintainers of whatsoever they have proposed to 
themselves and resolved to believe; for the body 
not very frequently undergoing so considerable an 
alteration, and so long continuing it, as is able to 
beget and settle contrary sentiments in their minds 
to those which they have at first embraced, they 
stick still to the most prevailing side; and body, 
having once possession, is very difficultly and hardly 
dispossessed by reason. There is that in these 
men's tempers, too, which mightily obliges them to 
appear religious in the eyes of the world, and to 
seem to be great lights : for if it happen that in 
their melancholy fits their neighbour at any time do 
but smile, or be exalted to any moderate degree of 

rth, they fancy he is presently running headlong 
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to ruin and destruction ; that they are bound to 
.appear more mortified before him; and by that 
means save him, if possible, from ruin, who, it 
may be, is farther from it than themselves, and out 
of a sense of the performance of his duty towards 
God sincerely and faithfully as lie ought, had the 
greatest cause to be merry that could be possibly 
afforded him. Now I dare appeal to all the world 
(that part only excepted who are here condemned) 
whether or no these men's behaviour does not tend 
far more to the disadvantage and ruin of our reli- 
gion, than to the building it up more large and 
glorious. 

Certainly, if it be not extirpated by the falling 
away of those who have already embraced it, upon 
the consideration of what these melancholy men 
suggest, as necessary to be found in its professors, 
yet it will never be extended further than it is by 
the addition of new proselytes. Who is there of a 
free and lively spirit, which he has maintained with- 
out any violation of that religion he has been de- 
voted to hitherto, that will forsake his former faith 
for such an one as shall render him dull and 
lumpish, sour and morose, and even a burden to 
himself? Who of a cheerful temper, which was 
never forbidden him by that Being he has hitherto 
adored, that will translate his religious worship, his 
homage, and obedience, to another, who will im- 
pose it upon him as necessary to salvation to lead a 
life insensible of all those innocent pleasures and 
pastimes which he finds necessary, and to the good 
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both of his body and mind that he enjoy ? And s 
yet such representations as these, do this sort of 
men, both in their, actions and professions, make 
of our religion ; whilst they will have it oblige us to 
what it never intended, nay, to that of which it com- 
mands the contrary. So as they worship God, but 
with little more tolerable notions and apprehensions 
of him than those miserable creatures, to whom 
the devil is said to appear, and to exact the wound- 
ing and crucifying of their bodies, as a piece of 
worship due to him ; these really inflicting more 
insufferable torments upon their minds, than the 
others do on their bodies : they worship God, not 
as we ought to do, with due fear and reverence, 
with a sense of his infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power, but with horror and terror, with affright- 
ment, confusion, and amazedness of spirit. 

These are those three sorts of men who are 
falsely persuaded of their being great instruments 
of God's glory, and lights to the world ; who think 
they deserve all of all mankind ; who exalt their own 
merits so high as to make themselves almost so 
many saviours of the world in their own conceits ; 
when all the religion they boast of is but the effect 
of a vitiated and depraved mind, or a distempered 
and disorderly body. 

III. We come now to consider another sort of 
men very different from these, who are not cer- 
tainly irreprehensible, though doubtless far more 
excusable than any of those we have already 
named. And those are such which might, but will 
k2 
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serm. not, be such lights to the world as they ought; 

- J_ who live very virtuously, and do a great many 

good actions ; but to avoid the vice of vain-glory 
and taking pride in them, run into the other 
extreme, denying them their due extent, and so 
smother them up, as if they were conscious to 
themselves of some guilt that redounded to them 
at the performance of each. True it is, no man 
ought to be vainly proud at the consideration of 
the greatest act of self-denial, or any other Christian 
virtue he can exercise, not though we could sup- 
pose him to have a mind so large and abilities 
suitable to it as would redress the calamities and 
hardships of the greater part of mankind : and the 
reason is, because he is but barely a dispenser of 
what he has received, and of which he cannot 
promise himself any durable possession. 

Yet there is no doubt at all, but a man may take 
abundance of pleasure, and the most real content 
and satisfaction, in every good act he performs; 
for here he is conscious to himself of improving 
the talent well which he was a steward for, and 
knows he has a Master will reward him. 

Neither ought he to be fearful of running into 
the number of those who do their alms before men, 
who sound a trumpet before them, and therefore 
receive their reward in this life, the popular 
applause or the bigness of their own swollen mind, 
though his good actions are perspicuous to the 
world; though they be taken notice of by men; 
though he purchase a good estimation by the doing 
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of them; so long as all these things are perfectly SETtM. 
beyond, ever above and beside the scope and intent . 
he aimed at in the performance of them. For 
there is no question at all but it is necessary that 
our good acts and virtues should be resplendent 
and manifest to the eyes of the world, and that our 
Saviour himself does command the same things, 
in the words of my text, where he says, Let 
your light shine before men. The necessity of which 
will appear from the clearing of that which we 
propounded to be the fourth argument of this dis- 
course ; which was, 

IV. What would be the effects of so exemplary 
a life ; to wit, the conversion of our brethren, and 
the glory of God, with the benefit and advantage 
accruing to ourselves. 

First, this is necessary for the conversion of our 
brethren ; for in all the good acts we perform in 
the eyes of the world, we do instruct all and tacitly 
reprove them who have neglected to do the same 
on the same occasions, or else have done the 
contrary. And there is no virtue which another 
may not be improved by being acquainted with, 
and seeing our exercise of it, as well as we our- 
selves ; let us instance in some few of them the 
exercise of which our state and condition of life 
often engages us to: 1. First then, I say, has 
Providence so dealt with us as to convert our 
fortune and estate in the world from better to 
worse ? Are we fallen from a full and plentiful 
enjoyment of the good things of this life, to feel 
the want of some of them 1 Are we forced now to 
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procure that by the labour of our hands and the 
. sweat of our brows, which before flowed in almost 
insensibly upon us 1 Have we changed our soft 
repose and delicacies for the enduring of hardships 
and necessities; our delicious fare for that which is 
harsh and unsavoury 1 And do we at such a time as 
this support our spirits with Christian courage and 
magnanimity ; with the consideration of the vanity, 
emptiness, and uncertainty of all earthly enjoy- 
ments; and that we are never the better or worse 
men, nor more or less acceptable in the sight of 
God, for being possessed or destitute of this world's 
goods? And do we make it appear by the cheer- 
fulness of our spirits, our not desponding or mur- 
muring under our present state, and our open 
profession of perfect submission and resignation of 
our wills to the will of God, and that method 
wherein his wisdom sees best and most convenient 
to deal with us ? 

By this means, I say, we do add abundance of 
strength and courage to the minds of other Chris- 
tians, who are fallen into the same condition with 
ourselves, and it may be, thought it impossible, before 
they saw our patience and toleration, to acquiesce 
in such a change, and for that reason never 
attempted it ; so that they now likewise are taught 
by our example to exercise the same virtue and 
grace of contentedness ; by which means they both 
become less burdensome to themselves, freed from 
their former vexations and inquietudes, and also 
more acceptable in their carriage and behaviour 
towards God, &c. 



. 
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2. Secondly; are we blest with a very large SERM. 

portion of the good things of this life ? And do we ' . - 

approve ourselves very compassionate and sensible 

of the wants of our fellow-creatures, by supplying 
them from the abundance of our store ? Are we 
likewise courteous, affable, and obliging to all per- 
sons, though of inferior rank and quality, making 
the want of our brethren to be the measure of our 
charity ; and by how much the more they are in 
distress, and so generally more contemptible in the 
eyes of the world, by so much the more being 
courteous and kind, as to persons who are in a 
condition of receiving the greatest benefit and 
comfort from such a carriage ? I say, it will often 
happen that by this means we shall commend this 
virtue of charity, and the exercise of it, to those who 
till now were strangers to it ; whereby we ourselves 
shall do a double act of charity, both to the persons 
we convince, and to them also to whose exigencies 
the persons so convinced administer. And likewise 
we shall by the most unexceptionable way reprove 
those, who have hitherto thought it above their 
grandeur and state to condescend to men of low 
degree, and that they should disgrace and profane 
their honours, titles, and dignities, by concerning 
themselves withal, otherwise than to trample on 
whatever was poor, vile, and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world. 

3. Thirdly; has any occasion at any time 
brought two or three more of us together; and 

.ve we a temptation offered us before we part, 
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to the joint performance of any evil act, which 
possibly seems very agreeable to the natural appe- 
tites and propensions of us all, and would be 
swallowed down by most without any farther con- 
sideration ? And are we the persons then that put 
a stop to the career by suggesting the evil that will 
ensue upon such an act, and the breach of such a 
commandment ; and how much more pleasure infi- 
nitely it will be to have overcome the temptation 
than to have yielded to it ; and therefore do utterly 
disclaim it, and profess that we will never venture 
the peace of our conscience for the gratification of 
any unlawful desire ? 

How manifest, I say then, is the good service we 
do to our brethren, who at present, restrained by 
our abstinence, possibly grow better fortified in 
their minds, before a second temptation present 
itself? By these instances we see, and it were easy 
to make appear, through the whole catalogue of 
Christian virtues, how not only inculpable, but how 
commendable and necessary, how much our duty it 
is, that Our light so shine before men that they may 
see our good works : and that, first, in reference to 
the good and conversion of our neighbours. 

2. A second effect of our light shining before 
men is the glory of God. 

The notion and idea which we frame to our- 
selves of God implying and containing in it infinite 
perfection ; and the highest glory that it is possible 
for any being to be possessed of being a part of 
infinite perfection ; most certain it is that all the 
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good we are able to perform, cannot so contribute SliRM. 

any thing to God's glory, nor all our evil actions — . 

to detract from it, as to make him a being more or 
less perfect than he was before : for this were to 
make it in our powers to ungod the Deity, and to 
make the extent of his perfections to depend upon 
our wills, which are changeable and mutable ; so 
that man would have more arbitrary power of God, 
than God ever does exercise or indeed has over 
man : for all evil being imperfection, God never 
does, nor can he be truly said to contribute any 
thing to the making any man less morally perfect 
than he was in that state of innocency and integrity 
in which he at first created him : and for that 
depraved condition into which we are now lapsed, 
we are only to blame ourselves, and the mis- 
improving of that liberty, which God's infinite 
grace and mercy has vouchsafed to us, of choosing 
the good and refusing the evil. 

We must not understand then by our glorifying 
God, as if it were in our power to make him more 
perfect than he is, than he ever was, and ever will 
be to all eternity. But in this sense we may pro- 
perly be said to glorify him, inasmuch as we do 
tell and declare his glory, and make others to 
behold the brightness of it, and to be in love with 
a Being so infinitely glorious, and worthy of our 
highest love, admiration, and adoration, as he is. 
We are all his creatures, the workmanship of his 
hands ; he at first brought us into being ; and we 
are not able to continue that being he has given us 
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one moment without his good providence watching 
over us : our whole and intimate dependence is 
upon him; and therefore whatsoever we do in obe- 
dience to his commands, is but our duty, and a just 
performance, which we are more obliged to, than 
we are to gratitude to any man who has been our 
greatest and most considerable benefactor : because 
no man can confer so great a benefit upon us as 
our being is ; without which there would be no 
capacity of any bodies else to contribute any thing 
towards us. 

Our glorifying God then, is that which we ex- 
press in our acts of gratitude to him for what 
we received from him ; which gratitude he requires 
of us to manifest in the submission of our wills to 
his laws, and conforming of our minds to his com- 
mandments ; one of which is, that we be exem- 
plary in our lives and conversations. Having our 
lights shining be/ore men ; which God, because we 
should not want any encouragement to love and 
obey him, will take as an honour and glory done 
unto him, not suffering the performance of our 
duty and just obligation to go unrewarded. And 
therefore, in several places of Scripture, God styles 
himself glorified by his creatures, when they are 
faithful in the exercise of their duties towards 
him. 

In the 50th Psalm, the 23d verse, we have 
these words : Whoso qffereth praise, ghrijieth me. 
Praise is the most just and most easy part of 
our duty ; and that which no man, who has but 
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any ordinary sense of civility, will deny to an- SERM; 
other from whom he has received any courtesy. ' 

Yet even in the performance of this duty " to" 
God, declaring of his infinite generosity towards 
us, and the unspeakable benefits we have received 
from him, He accounts himself glorified by us ; 
the omission of which the Apostle St. Paul, in 
the first chapter to the Romans and the 21st 
verse, calls a not glorifying of God ; where, re- 
proving the Gentiles, and showing sins they were 
guilty of, he says as one, Because that when they 
/•new God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful: where ingratitude is reckoned as 
one of those faults by which they did dishonour 
God. 

In the first Epistle general of Peter, iv. 7, we 
have likewise these words : If any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God; if am/ man 
minister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth ; tliat God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be praise and do- 
minion for ever and ever. So that we see, in 
the second place, how that by the performance 
of our duty in general, the whole of which may 
be truly said to be contained in (he letting our 
light shine before men, that we may glorify God 
which is in heaven. 

3. The third and last effect of our light thus 
shining before men, will be our own advantage 
and eternal salvation in the conclusion. 

Which first appears from the improvement which 
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SEHM. we make in all Christian virtues (which are neces- 
'— sary to our salvation) by the constant practice of 
them ; so that we shall go from strength to strength, 
from one degree of grace unto another, till at last 
we come to behold the face of God in Zion ; as 
likewise from the peace and contentedness of mind 
we shall have in this life, which only the godly and 
upright man enjoys ; being freed from the horrors 
and affrights of a shipwrecked conscience, enjoy- 
ing all innocent pleasures and cheerfulness in this 
world ; being neither fond nor weary of it, willing 
to stay, or willing to part whensoever God shall 
call for us ; being assured of a more durable in- 
heritance, when this mortal life shall have an end, 
and that, as the last advantage which God has 
promised to all them who live virtuously, honour 
him, and love their neighbours. We shall only 
add a place or two of Scripture in confirmation of 
each, and so conclude. 

In the 33d chapter of Job, 26th verse, it is 
said: He shall pray unto God, and he will be fa- 
vourable unto him, and he shall see his face xvithjoy ; 
for he will render unto man his righteousness. And 
in the 25th of St. Matthew's Gospel,, at the last 
verse, our Saviour concludes the description of the 
last judgment with these words: And these, that is 
the wicked, shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal. And as to 
our honouring and glorifying of God, he himself 
says, in the 1st of Samuel, ii. 30, Them thai honour 
fiie, I will honour; and our Saviour, in the 12th 
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chapter of St. John's Gospel, 2Gth verse, // any SEBM. 

?nan serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am, — - — 

there shall also my servant be : if any man serve me, 
Mm will my Father honour. 

And lastly, forasmuch as concerns the good we 
make to ourselves by the conversion of our neigh- 
bour, it is manifest, from the 3d chapter of 
Ezekiel, the 18th and 19th verses ; where we 
have a most severe threatening for the neglect of 
our duty in that case, and a promise of the most 
comfortable issue to succeed the performance. 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou shall surely 
die, and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest 
to warn the wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life, the same wicked man shall die in his ini- 
quity ; but his blood will I require at thy hand : yet 
if thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his 
wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in 
his iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 

Thus have we seen the effects of our light 
shining before men ; to wit, the conversion of our 
brethren, the glory of God, and the salvation of 
our own souls. What remains then, but having 
so great an encouragement, so persuasive an in- 
vitation to a holy life, but that we presently set 
about it ; that we endeavour to remove all ob- 
stacles and impediments, to mortify our lusts, to 
subdue our appetites, to crucify our affections; to 
be dead to an inordinate love of any thing this life 
affords; to labour after an improvement in all the 
graces of Christianity ; adding unto our faith virtue, 
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SERM. to virtue knowledge, to knowledge patience, to 
patience godliness, to godliness brotherly kindness 
and charity; that, these graces being in us and 
abounding, we may not be wanting, nor unfruitful 
in the sight and service of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, let us think of these things ; in so doing 
shall our light shine before men ; and they seeing 
our good works, glorify our Father which is in 
heaven, till at last both they and we shall be made 
partakers of an eternal inheritance there. To 
which place God of his infinite mercy bring us, 
for the sake and merits of his Son and our blessed 
Saviour ; to whom, with himself and Holy Spirit, 
be all honour, praise, and adoration, now and for 
evermore. 



SERMON VTT1. 



THE UNFRUI'ITULNESS OF SIN. 



Romans vi. %\. 



What fruit had ye then in those things whereof yon are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things is death. 






To act suitably to itself, as it is natural to all crea- SERM. 
tures, so is it more commendable in a man, and , 
best becomes his faculties ; who having a power of 
determining himself to either side, then becomes 
the due subject of praise when he makes choice of 
that part, which of the two is most agreeable to 
his being, and by that most effective of his happi- 
ness. Now seeing those actions only can be such, 
which are the cause of real good to the agent, it 
will follow that sin is most repugnant to human 
nature, and as always pernicious to the author: so 
for its ugly deformities it is carefully to be shunned. 
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SERM. as the most venomous infective plague, by whom- 
soever pretends to reason, or believes- he has a 
soul ; if I can make it appear that it is fruitless 
and empty in the act ; that it is shameful and full 
of disgrace in the effects, and deadly and destruc- 
tive in the end : all which, as they are insinuated 
by the Apostle in this text, What fruit had ye then, 
$fc, so I shall endeavour to prove by these follow- 
ing beads, 

1. That sin is fruitless in the act, because men 
never find therein any contentment : the only mo- 
tives to action must either be the removal of a 
present evil wherewith we are oppressed, or the 
acquisition of some absent good, to render the 
measures of felicity and happiness, whereof we 
now partake, completely perfect ; wherefore if sin 
neither procures the one nor removes the other; 
neither takes away our present maladies, nor gains 
us new causes of happiness ; and that the actions, 
whose effects be these, alone can satisfy us ; be- 
sides, if it may be proved that sin is so far from 
diminishing, as it adds to our misery ; and so far 
from increasing, that really it diminishes our hap- 
piness ; you will easily grant me that it not only is 
fruitless, but shameful, and big with destruction.* 
The cause of pleasure arises from the congruity is 
between the being and its object ; so that as often 
as the object bears no proportion or similitude to 
the essence of a man, so often it can neither satisfy 

* Note on the opposite page of the MS. apparently to be re- 
ft, ferred here. Righteousness keepeth him that is upright in the 
tray, but wickedness overthrorreth the sinner. 
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his mind, nor delight and gratify his affections : but SERM. 

the soul of a man, being an immaterial substance, '- 

requires its object to be such ; and so its greatest 
glory must consist in a likeness and conformity to 
God, his Creator, and its most intense pleasure in 
a uniform and entire obedience to his will; which 
will mount him into the regions above, and set 
him at God's right hand, where there are pleasures 
for evermore. 

Wherefore, the man who, having debauched his 
understanding, and therefore seeks contentment 
amidst the follies of the world, the dalliances of 
sin, and the vanities of the flesh, is infinitely labo- 
rious in his quest after happiness and comfort, even 
in those places where nothing but calamity and 
ruin are to be found : he runs into the jaws of 
death in pursuance of life ; and by a strange sole- 
cism, that he might be blessed, he enters the mouth 
of hell and confusion, and hopes for those plea- 
sures from an evil conversation, which alone pro- 
ceed from the conscience of things well done. 
Thus wicked men impose on themselves, and 
abuse their natures, whilst they call that which is 
bitter sweet, and what is sour and deadly pleasant 
and wholesome, and then greedily devour and 
swallow it down, as if it were really such : here- 
upon the poor sinner is continually tortured with 
plenty or scarceness; for he will never give over to 
need, until he be satisfied ; and he never will 
be satisfied, as long as there is so vast a dispro- 
portion between what he desires and his own 
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SERM, nature ;* which is the reason you see him always 
' wishing for what he cannot have, or the removal 
of what he cannot lose, or the continuation of 
something which he cannot longer keep, or some 
such alteration in his condition, he in no wise is 
able to bring about : thus let every sense be sa- 
tiated with its proper, and so most pleasant 
. objects ; let the eyes have their full gaze on 
beauty and lovely colours ; let the palate relish 

* On the opposite page of the MS. is the following note : 
How can that pleasure which is proper to a beast satisfy the 
mind of man, which is a being essentially different, and of a 
more excellent nature ; if their natures are unlike, must not the 
objects too wherewith they are pleased ? If there he great va- 
riety in the palate, stomach, and the habit of men's bodies, 
■which yet all agree in the most material parts, that what is 
to one man food will poison and destroy another, how unsuit- 
able are brutish and bodily pleasures to affect the soul, which in 
no respect has any resemblance of stupid matter. Which way 
should that which causeth grateful motions in the nerves of the 
tongue or throat, by one bit of matter hitting another, take the 
understanding, and delight any other of the faculties of the mind ? 
Whatever depends on the right temper of the body to be ac- 
counted pleasure, and so ccascth to be pleasant as soon as the 
body is out of order, will never bring true satisfaction to the 
mind ; but such are all sinful pleasures that are no longer such 
than the body is in tune for them. For sickness, which is nothing 
but a disorder in the constitution, puts at once an end and period 
to them all. Thus the pleasures of choice wine and delicious 
meats, rich and modish apparel, of great wealth and many lands, 
of higli honours, preferments, and many servants, go all clear off 
and vanish in a disease. Wherefore he that only applies his cares 
to these makes provision only for his less worthy part, the body, 
and is desirous only of that happiness which is enjoyed by brutes, 
and this in a higher degree ; for they, many of them, have greater 
strength and swiftness, the organs of sense, seeing and smelling, 
more vigorous, quick, and piercing than those in man. 
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the most dainty meats and delicate sauces ; let SERM. 

the ears be filled with exquisite sounds, and re- !_ 

ceive all the pleasures which arise from harmony 
and the various intertextures and combination of 
musical notes ; let him also be cloyed with the 
delights of smelling and touch ; yet if a man's 
conscience labour under a deep sense of some 
sinful and mischievous villany, all these are so 
far from being effective of solid joy, that they 
even nauseate and bring black discontent with 
them.* Who would not have deemed but that to 
have had the ear of his king, the smiles and knees 
of the subject, and greatest places and honours 
about the court, the power of humbling and to 
dash into disrepute his competitors, to have the 
whole affairs of the kingdom go through his hands, 
and the entire disposal of his prince's favours and 
honours, the concurrency of all pleasures that 
either riches, power, or reputation could yield, 
would have been abundantly enough to have glut- 
ted the craving desires of that great courtier 
Haman ? And yet, do you but please to take 
notice, how the want of but a compliment and 
cringe from the vulgar and disrespected Mordecai, 
sullies and brings darkness over all his splendour, 
enfeebles and enervates his puissance and gran- 
deur, cramps the dilated and nimble survey he had 
in his fancy of his own greatness, and sours all his 
pleasures, makes his head hang down and his heart 

* The wicked flee when none pursueth, bat the righteous are as Prov. 
bold as a lion. *™ iil L 
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VIII. 



to ache and be heavy, that at length (so intolerable 
be the consequences of sin) he chokes himself, by 
a device to hang this his mean enemy. Nay, Solo- 
mon, who was the most experienced for inquiry, 
the most wise for contrivance, the most rich for 
compassing these corporeal and sensual pleasures, 
hath, after the trial of many years, wherein he 
racked nature, and tortured her very bowels to ex- 
tract and squeeze out the most refined and purest 
delights which either the number or variety of the 
creatures could afford, at last affirmed of them all, 
that they are vanity and vexation : like briers and 
thorns, sinful pleasures in their gathering prick and 
wound you ; that is their vexation : and in their 
burning they forthwith consume and waste away ; 
that is their vanity : so that they have no more pro- 
portion to real and lasting comfort, than he who 
personates a king on the stage has to a real king 
who sits on the throne and sways the sceptre : inso- 
much, as put wicked men into what circumstances 
you please, they will turn all into bitterness, and 
either by their anger or pride, covetousness or 
envy, lust or revenge, render their state miserable 
and forlorn : in their prosperity, and under the dis- 
pensations of a smiling condition, they will surfeit, 
and forget God ; and in their distress they will 
steal, and upbraid him. 

2. The fruitlessness of sin will appear, as from the 
unsatisfactoriness,* so from the short abode that 



* Our life is so short, that, 
it easily shews the volupti 
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the pleasures thereof make with us ; the delights serm. 

of sin having their end before we well perceive their . 1 

beginning; in that as they are empty and small in 
their own nature, so are they made less and incon- 
siderable by their sudden disappearance : like light- 
ning, you no sooner see their flash, but they vanish 
and are no more : therefore, were the relishes of 
sin intense and ravishing, yet the quick departure 
would turn the delight into pain and torment, to 
the loading of the soul of a sinner with disquietness 
and indignation. What greater reproach can be 
cast upon the wanton and lascivious person, than 
that, after the long absence of sleep, and the great 
loss of spirits, he hath laid the plot of his wicked 
design, and almost brought all circumstances about 
to the achieving of his unclean and sinful desires, 
he by one petty and not foreseen accident, may be 
defeated of his whole purpose ; and then he is to 
begin all again, to use new engines, and repeat his 
old toil and labour, tedious watchings, unreasonable 
importunity, and misbecoming violence ? and if at 
length by his indefatigable diligence and unwearied 
study, he comes to purchase what he so impatiently 

tinuance : bnt alas, that man was not yet bom of a woman whose 
days, as they are few, have not been full of trouble, or life at 
best bears but a resemblance to a work chequered with black and 
white, bitter and sweet, joy and sorrow interwoven and twist 
together : but for the most what we have " is" more of the black 
than white ; our bitter predominates over our sweet, and tbe days 
of our grief far surpass in number those from whieh we receive any 
pleasure ; so that if our life be Bhort, and the greatest part thereof 
(as I appeal to every one's experience) filled with vexation of 
irit, it will follow our pleasures needs must be so. 
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SERM. desired, he will find expectation so shamefully baffled 
' by the fading continuance of his pleasure, that 



¥111. 



it will not, in length, equal any one of these many 
troubles he in undergoing afflicted his spirit witb, 
and vexed his life. Is it not therefore great impru- 
dence for a man thus to waste himself for what 
dies as soon as it is born 1 What excuse can the 
drunkard " and" intemperate person make for his 
beastly abusing his own body ; since, like the path 
of a ship on the waves, the next morning he knows 
not what is become of the delights of his last night's 
surfeit ? which, notwithstanding, are registered in 
the court of heaven and his own conscience, to be 
produced against him at the terrible day of the 
Lord's appearance. 

I therefore make my appeal to the most bold and 
daring sinner, if it will not be a great enlargement 
of hell torments, for one to reflect with himself he 
shall be everlastingly damned for that, which is of 
so short and momentary continuance, that, if he 
looks round about him, he cannot tell what nor 
where it is 1 Besides, if the pleasures of sin con- 
tinue, they grow irksome and cloy us ; but if they 
so speedily withdraw their appearance, then they 
will not compensate our labour and toil ; so that 
sinful delight, you see, if it abide, nauseates the 
appetite ; and if it vanisheth, it is not to be 
esteemed : it dwells too short a time with us to 
merit the name of pleasant; yet should it dwell 
longer, it would be loathsome. 

3. Sin becomes not pleasing by its sweet taste, 
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but by the viciousness of the corrupted palate ; and SERM. 
man must be inflamed with wine and lust, hurried v 
and confounded with rage and inconsideration, 
before he can feel any deliciousness in sin. Hence 
we observe that young and rash heads, and the 
wild gallants are taken with those approaches of 
evil that the prudent and men of sober thoughts 
abominate. How does the wise and experienced 
father pity the unadvised and hot adventures of 
his raw son, knowing that sin doth as certainly 
cheat him, as he believes it real! which is the 
reason that a grave and discreet person will easily 
defy and resist the temptations, on which youth 
and inadvertency split and shipwreck themselves: 
insomuch as a man must unsoul himself, and put a 
cheat on his reason, before he can have any gusto 
or savoury relish from the actions of sin ; which 
fully discovers how vain and trifling, how fruitless 
and void of joy is sin, which is necessitated first to 
draw a thick and dark veil of cozenage over the 
intellectuals, and, juggler-like, cast a mist on the 
understanding, as well as bribe the will, before it 
can be so much as deemed grateful or obliging to 
its horribly gulled customers ; and those are odd 
and unaccountable perfections, to the apprehending 
whereof a man must weaken his judgment, as being 
best discerned by those who have the worst eyes. 
Thus a person seized by a high fever shall conceive 
more pleasure from a glass of cold beer, than " one" 
who is in sound temper of body does from the most 
delicious wine ; and yet I believe you would brand 
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serm. the man with folly who should make himself sick, 
' only for the sake of such a pleasure : how much 
more then must they be marked for unadvisedness 
and indiscretion, who throw their souls into such 
mortal and burning fits of lust and ambition, only 
to palliate the cool and fading joys of iniquity! 
Wherefore I conclude, the pleasures that proceed 
from pampering the flesh are such as belong not to 
man, as man ; that is, as a rational creature ; but 
are proper to brutes; on which it follows that by how 
much more he resents corporeal pleasures, so much 
the more he has unmanned himself, and approached 
so many degrees nearer to the nature of a beast. 

4. Sin is fruitless in the commission, because it 
is so far from answering, that it always falls infi- 
nitely short of expectation. We never grieve at 
our being put " on" by any thing so much as at the 
disappointment of that we had certainly promised 
ourselves ; so that methinks it should both mightily 
abate the opinion of sensual enjoyments, and clog 
the wheels in our hot and eager pursuance of 
wicked vanities, to consider we shall find our 
expectation so abominably defeated in the fruition : 
for did men but foresee, and what they foresee 
seriously weigh and consider, how mean and un- 
valuable the utmost is that sin can administer to 
the gratification of their brutish appetites, it were 
impossible they should be at such costs and ex- 
pense, and break through so many disadvantages, 
in following of what, as it will be their inevitable 
ruin, so in the very moments of enjoyment it 
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makes no such pleasing returns, as to recompense SERM. 

in any proportion the toil they underwent. The !_ 

reason of all is man's boundless will ; which till it 
applies itself to its due object, that is God, it is not 
to be conceived, that though nature and a prosper- 
ous success should spread their laps before* a man, 
and bring all his projects and designs into a lucky 
event, that they should stop or satiate his cravings ; 
inasmuch as the very things he really believed 
would, and so impatiently expected to allay his 
scorching desires, do unhappily serve to enlarge 
and inflame them. Thus you may cram all his 
senses with abundance and variety, but never glut 
his greedy humour; you may load his stomach, 
but never fulfil his appetite ; though you may 
weary him, you never can content his passion ; 
and sooner burst the man, than allay his thirst; 
because, though his body be finite and of a known 
compass, yet is his will infinite, and not to be 
brought within limits ; so true is it that those 
delights which bewitched affection expected to 
meet and enjoy in these pleasures, experience and 
possession will find absent. 

5. The fruit of sin is bitter and unpleasant, in 
being the cause of strife and feuds in a man 
between his flesh and spirit; for whatever is sinful 
must be opposed to reason, and whatsoever is 
opposed to reason must be done against and with 
the reluctancy of conscience ; which force on con- 
science will stab and wound our soul, and so be 
' Correct, in note, " kindly attend." 
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, the cause of enmity and sedition, faction and con- 
_ test within a man's self, spoiling his breast of all 
inward contentment and peace, in being productive 
not only of doubts and scruples in the head, but of 
tremblings and fears, amazements and horrors in 
the heart.* 

A sin is then committed, when a man by lust 
and passion after a thing is drawn away from the 
desire of that is his true good and real interest, 
unto which he essentially and by nature inclined : 
wherefore sin, as such, must be contrary to nature, 
and thereby be in a state of hostility with the soul, 
as well endeavouring to overpower her faculties, as 
to deform and blemish her beauty : upon which it 
follows, a sinner must necessarily be divided against 
himself, and by these contrary motions and oppo- 
site endeavours, be subject to pains, griefs, and 
miseries, which be the genuine results of the Law 
the great Apostle speaks of, in the members, which 
wars against the Law in the mind: in so much as 
we cannot sport ourselves in the softnesses and 
dalliances of sin, without denouncing open war 
against our better part. 

6. Sin is fruitless, as being attended with pains 
that are greater than the pleasures it brings. Sin, 
like a trap, may possibly at the top be smeared 
with a little honey, underneath which is contained 
a draught of deadly wine, far more pricking and 
terrible than the delights were pleasant it pretended 
lei to Siscra, : 
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I God, to the wicked. 
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the offers of both wine and milk, until taking SERM. 
advantage of our sleep and security, it nails and ' 

rivets our very souls to the chambers of death. 
Thus for the most part sickness is the just chastise- 
ment of excess in diet ; and from the abundance of 
wine a man beeomes a beast, only with this differ- 
ence, that he is a beast with reason, as a beast is so 
without it. 

The delicious part of sin soon runs away, and 
leaves nothing but bitterness and dregs behind. 
The worldly sensualities men enjoy ; the sprightly 
and brisk vigour that with a blustering and furious 
frenzy quickened their pursuit of the pleasures of 
the flesh ; the delights they were wont to receive 
from ceremonies, and the little formalities of court- 
ship and address ; with a violent shock or two of 
an acute disease, or at farthest, by the stormy 
gusts and winter that accompany old age and gray 
hairs, are blown all away: and indeed it would be 
well if the sinner could so escape ; but, alas ! it 
proves far otherwise; for as the fruit and delicacies 
pass away, so there is left a long catalogue behind 
of infirmities and loathsome diseases, which their 
surfeits or lusts had produced ; and, of all which is 
worst, a foul recoiling conscience, which will not 
only witness against the sinner, but be a severe 
judge. Thus as every sinner is big with young, 
and therefore desires to be delivered, so he is great 
with a young serpent, which will eat through his 
sides and rend his belly in sunder : thus the fond 
and silly parent of sin must look for his own 
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. overthrow to come out of his own bowels, and there 
to meet the destruction of himself, where by a 
virtuous and religious life he might have erected a 
monument which would have propagated his name 
to remote and distant ages. The truth of all 
which would manifestly appear, and carry a clear 
evidence along with it, should we take a large 
survey of particular sins. 

How great a torment is a revengeful man to 
himself, while he suffers his passion to kindle his 
blood, and set his heart a boiling, to heat his 
temper and inflame his whole body ; fire and brim- 
stone breaking out at his eyes, his nostrils, his 
mouth, and through whatsoever passage can give 
any vent to his fury ; as if he intended to prevent 
divine vengeance, in being his own executioner, 
and to begin his punishment in his sin, by entering 
the unextinguishable flames of hell before he goes 
out of the world : so that he seems swollen with 
poison, which, if it gets not out, it will make him 
burst in sunder; and if it does, its mischievous 
force is doubled, in causing certain destruction to 
him and another; besides it gives full assurance to 
a sinner of hell by yielding him an ample taste 
and earnest of his future punishment beforehand. 
It is too obvious I should remind you of the 
miseries that be the constant attendants of envy; 
how the envious person feeds upon himself, devours 
his own flesh, and melts his fat into leanness ; with 
what a perpetual restlessness, tossings, and tum- 
blings, he wastes his blood, consumes his spirits, 
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and dries up his own moisture and marrow, unless SERM. 



commanded him to love as himself. 

I will not relate to you that constant war the 
proud man is engaged in ; how that this vice 
sets him at distance with all men ; for he can- 
not hrook his superior, because he is above 
him ; he abides not his equal, because he is so ; 
and he maliciously oppresses those beneath, out 
of the fear they should become as good as him- 
self. 

And what greater unhappiness can betide a 
man, than to have his mind always filled with 
fears and disquietude, sometimes to be flattered 
with hopes, other times to be tortured with jea- 
lousies, and ever to be vexed with new matter 
of desires ; and yet the utmost his ambition can 
effect, is that he should be labouring to heave 
up a ponderous burden to the top of a mountain, 
which at length, in its speedy and impetuous re- 
turn, will crush and break to pieces his limbs, 
whose muscles gave it its first advance ! 

Neither need I recount to you the many 
afflictions of the carking miser, whose cares and 
labour were not greater in the getting, than his 
fears are vexatious in the keeping his pelf; whose 
soul seems to have had a transmigration, and 
wandered into his bags, and he to have em- 
bodied his riches into his complexion and temper, 
so as that you cannot cut his purse, but with 
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SF.RM. that you stab his heart ; and by the same wound 
— ^- you let out his money and life together. 

You all know the black and melancholy terrors 
which press the manslayer on the heels ; and 
what dismal thoughts salute him in the morning, 
who over night in his rage has killed a man. I 
pass by the uneasiness of a froward mind, and 
an awkward peevish humour, which doubles every 
misfortune it feels, and makes it a misery, and 
makes it unsufferable, and indeed makes a man 
incapable of receiving the mercies of God, or 
the good will of men. 

Can any one deem there is any thing more 
destructive to mankind than a frenzy, and drun- 
kenness of soul, which is inseparable from anger ? 
If you please to view his grim and unbeseeming 
visage, his inflamed and sparkling eye, his pale 
and wan cheeks, his distorted looks, foaming 
mouth and broken voice, his shaking hand and 
trembling joints, together with the dizziness and 
fury of his head and heart, and you will easily 
grant the great folly of choosing everlasting 
damnation for the delights of this sin : so innu- 
merable a company of torments are they which 
attend independency on God, and distrust of his 
providence. It would be endless to take an 
exact view of the unhappinesses and calamities 
that are the real products of uncleanness and in- 
temperance ; how the consequence of the one 
is, for the most part, a loathsome and painful 
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disease ; and of the other, to feel the torments SERM. 

of a restless night (though he has not slain _ L 

a man, that is just like a murderer's and per- 
son's of an affrighting conscience) : so wakes 
the intemperate man ; so broken and sick, so 
disorderly and irregular are the slumbers of the 
drunkard. 

Wherefore by this time I hope it is evident 
to you, from the want of satisfaction and the 
shortness of the delights in sin, that we must 
put on rashness and folly before we can relish 
its voluptuousness, and forasmuch as it defeats 
expectation, as well as raises a war between the 
flesh and the spirit ; and, lastly, from punishment 
that always attends sin ; that it is very unfruitful 
in the act and commission ; which was the first 
part of my text. What fruit had ye then, 8pc. 

2. Sin is shameful : Whereof you are now ashamed,, 
and disgraceful. » 

Shame may be thus defined ; a grief arising from 
the discovery of any misbecoming or unworthy 
action. Now that sin is full of follies, as may 
appear from what I have said, and so misbecomes 
us, that it is done against God, and so unworthy 
of us, will readily be confessed by whosoever owns 
His existence, and how mightily we be obliged to 
Him. 

Shame is the inseparable fruit of sin, an odious 
but officious companion, whom life could never 
entertain without grief, or death easily shake off, 
till the memory of the thing was lost in time, and 
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ERM. time swallowed up in oblivion. Tis the misery of 
.guilt with constraint to cherish shame in her 
bosom, the child she hates ; and bestow such a 
fatal issue upon posterity, whose faces shall carry 
the true stamp and character of her own deformity. 
And how great a sovereignty soever sin might seem 
to challenge over human nature, which it acquired 
by the disobedience of our first parents, yet shall 
in the end find itself overcome ; in that sin, living 
for the most part in darkness, shuts up all her ma- 
lignity with death, while her untoward brat shall 
survive to upbraid her actions in the light, and 
arraign her after death at the bar of justice. 

Now to make an action become shameful, is re- 
quisite there be something disgraceful in it, and 
that it proceed from the will freely ; for no man is 
ashamed of the misfortunes he could not prevent, 
or of what he is compelled to by the force of 
another : but sin being an action proceeding from 
the will against the law, is blameable, because 
against the law; and then deservedly shameful, for 
that it, proceeding from the will, is a free action, 
and so might have been prevented or omitted : 
hence is it that no man, almost, will own his vil- 
lanies and impieties, as they are such, but will 
either deny or excuse them : thus you shall see 
them abate their crimes by imputing them to their 
natural complexion, their callings or company, to 
vehement importunity or multiplicity of tempta- 
tions : and many times tell a lie ; committing two 
faults, that they might not be thought guilty of one. 
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Of so ugly and loathsome a nature is sin, that SKKM. 
men always paint its deformed face, and often V111 ' 
cover their basest vices under the protection of a 
religious countenance and title, while they lose 
their name, and seeming virtues. Nor is it of 
moment here to be objected, that some men com- 
mit iniquity without remorse, and sin without 
shame ; for let those sinners know their condition 
is more dangerous and full of horror, how much 
they have a less sense of their sin : since as then 
the patient is most desperately handled when he 
knows not he is sick, so that sinner seems in- 
curable, who has sinned himself beyond the sense 
of sin, and so makes a mock thereat, and to be 
given up by God to a final obduration, so as 
one sin may be punished by another ; which of 
all punishment is the worst : neither must we 
believe that there be no colours, because some 
men are blind, or shutting their eyes refuse to 
see ; much less ought we to think that the de- 
bauched person can strip sin of its natural ugliness 
and filth, any more than that he can rub off 
blackness from the Ethiopian, or add a cubit to 
his own stature ; for plain-dealing conscience, 
which can in no wise dissemble guilty actions, 
will one time or other betray him to a discovery, 
and at the furthest, at his death, expose and lay 
him open to shame, and leave him as a fool to 
men's contempt and God's vengeance. 

Wherefore, to apply all has been said ; 1. if sin 
be fruitless, the way be unpleasant and unsatisfying. 
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SERM. and without satisfaction, then let this persuade us 
to abate our eager pursuit after it : for why should 
we spend our labour on what will not recompense 
our toil, or lay out our money upon what will not 
satisfy ? What man in his sober wits would enter 
on an action he knew beforehand would not agree 
with his purpose, or conduce to the bringing about 
his design ? or who ever willingly would spend a 
day in such a course of life as he certainly knew 
neither would contribute to his pleasure or advan- 
tage ? And yet we add days to weeks, weeks to 
months, months to years, in the purchase of that 
whose possession we know can never please us. 
Wherefore let us entertain low and mean opinions 
of the glories of the world, and the pomp thereof, 
and not any longer trust in unstable riches, 
honours, or power, nor permit ourselves to be 
puffed up for the large share we perhaps thereof 
may enjoy ; seeing, without real goodness and 
virtue, they will arise to no true value ; for, till 
then, let a man have all the choicest curiosities of 
nature crammed together into his body; let him 
be made out of the finest ingredients and delicatest 
principles the world can afford; let there be in 
his face a concurrency of all beauty and shape, in 
his nature an eminence of all sweetness and in- 
genuity, in his mind a conspiration of the politest 
and most desirable varieties of all kind of learning ; 
yet notwithstanding, in respect of eternal happi- 
ness, this soul has not greater right or assurance 
than that of the meanest slave or beggar. 
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2. If the voluptuousness of sin be of such flitting SERM. 

and short continuance, let us renounce its service, L_ 

disown its dominion, cast off its authority, and 

no longer suffer our souls thus to be enslaved to 
drudgery and bondage on so mean terms, such 
as are not only not profitable, but destructive to 
our being. 

3. If sin be ugly and shameful, let us admire at 
our own folly and weakness, for so loathsome a 
thing to hazard the loss of our precious spirit, when 
yet we should have been infinite losers though we 
had had the whole world in exchange : and let 
us endeavour to make our shame productive of 
our conversion ; for those whom neither the advice 
of friends has amended, nor the sword of the 
magistrate reformed, only has shame possessed 
with a sense of their crime ; and when all other 
good motions have been invalid, this one has 
been admitted with success : thus the stubborn 
and stiff-necked disposition of the Jews, which 
neither gentle admonitions could sweeten, nor 
prodigious miracles work to any softness, shame 
and reproach forced into a conversion ; and 
that therefore out of shame for our sins, and 
sorrow that we have grieved the blessed Jesus 
with our offences, and wounded him with our 
transgressions, let us fall down before our Maker, 
and humble our very souls; begging of him 
so to make us so ashamed of our sins here, that 
we be not punished with death eternal for them 

ereafter ; For the end of those things is death. 
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SERM. The next thing I am to show, is the deadliness 

L of sin in the end. 

1. Sin naturally causeth death : the natural 
cause of death is the indisposition of the body; 
and the indisposition of the body arises from dis- 
temper ; and there be few distempers whereof sin 
is not the cause : most diseases proceed from in- 
temperance, or a niggardly pining of the body; 
from immoderate labours, or from sloth and idle- 
ness ; from too much watchfulness, cares, abund- 
ance and intenseness of thoughts, or from a loose 
and remiss behaviour ; all of which, since they 
partake, in the one extreme or the other, of excess, 
and since all excess is evil, justly deserve the name 
of sin. It would not be difficult to account to you 
how particular diseases, by their physical influx, 
immediately or more remotely introduce our latter 
end : daily experience manifests it that the common 
drunkard swallows down his ruin and liquor toge- 
ther, having as much reason as they of old to 
complain that there is death in the pot, in that he 
courts death, and disports himself in his own misery 
and destruction, bidding as fair as any man living 
for fever, dropsy, or consumption ; all or some of 
which, as he hardly can escape, so they are not the 
only murdering retinue that follow this wickedness. 
I might instance in the horrible and tormenting 
distempers that be the fruits and end of unclean- 
ness, which not only kill the infatuated captive, 
but make him die full of anguish and sorrow ; 
which cause his bowels to consume and his bones 
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to rot, till his body become as offensive and loath- SERM. 
some to man, as his soul, after separation, will - 
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appear deformed and odious before God. Thus it 
appears that sin by its own proper and natural 
efficiency is the cause of death : wherefore I pro- 
ceed to show, 

2. That sin morally causeth death, as being 
against the law. Although Almighty God, by the 
benefits bestowed in creation, acquired such an 
absolute right over his creature that he might have, 
agreeably enough to his justice, required of it com- 
plete and universal obedience, without promising 
any reward ; yet out of his infinite goodness and 
love, freely determining to encourage his creature 
in the ways fully effective of its happiness, and to 
guard and affright it from what certainly would be 
the cause of its undoing, he was pleased to pro- 
pound both a most bountiful and desirable recom- 
pense upon a dutiful carriage, as well as make that 
our duty which was easy, pleasant, and suitable to 
our very natures ; in the mean time pronouncing, 
on the other hand, (so solicitous was he to keep us 
from sin,) desolation and confusion of face to gain- 
sayers and the opposers of his will. Upon which 
these two things follow, that the whole mass of 
mankind is inevitably determined and decreed to 
everlasting felicity, or endless misery and utter 
ruin : to felicity, if obedient ; and to death and ruin, 
if guilty and sinful : For the end of those things is 
death. And this is that second death spoken of in 
Scripture, which is the death of the soul, and so 
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SERM. much more terrible than the first, how much the 

L soul is more precious than the body :* the miseries 

that attend which will evidently appear from these 
reflections : — 

1. In that it excludes us from God's favour, and 
makes us obnoxious to his wrath : as it is said of 
the king, that he is the fountain of honour, so it is 
more true of God, that he is the fountain of all 
happiness and comfort. Riches and honour, power 
and greatness, reputation and wealth, and whatever 
makes one man valuable above another, wit and 
parts, judgment and fancy, comeliness of shape and 
goodly looks, must all be confessed to derive their 
first being from God; and by consequence, as it 
must be through his favour that we can come to 
their purchase, so are they all insignificant and 
effective of no happiness and contentment without 
his blessing : thus the proud and haughty Bel- 
shazzar, although then the greatest monarch on 
earth, at a great but impious entertainment among 
a thousand of his lords and courtiers, who both 
flattered and adored his greatness, although amidst 
his jollities and caresses, quaffing wine in the 
gold and silver vessels he, with a sacrilegious 
hand, had taken from Jerusalem, no sooner 
espies the handwriting on the wall, but paleness 
seizes his visage, and despair takes possession of his 

* And here is verified the words of the Psalmist: 
Psalm ix. The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. The 
' * wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people thai forget 
God. 
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soul:* and what comfort then, poor man! could he 6EHM. 

meet from the eminence of his place, the number _ '_ 

of his retinue, the sumptuousness of his feast, or 
whatever bore the stamp of greatness about him ? 
Nothing but discontent and trouble vex and disquiet 
his mind, till within the space of a few hours (for 
he was slain the same night) he yielded up his spirit 
to give an account for the sins of his soul. And 
this will be the state of every impenitent wretch 
that dies in his sins ; to lie under God's heavy wrath 
and displeasure, and the unsupportable burden of 
a wounded conscience ; which who can bear? 

2. It is a great accession to the miseries of this 
condition, for every sufferer to consider it will be 
endless. As that pleasure is not greatly to be 
regarded, which, though it be intense, soon passeth 
away, so is that misery little to be feared which 
will meet with a quick period ; but those joys are 
to be deemed truly solid and highly desirable, which 
not only are great and pleasant, but will be con- 
tinued to remote and distant ages ; so we cannot 
but with trembling consider and reflect on those 
pains and griefs will be eternal. 

How will it fill a poor soul with vexation and 
disquietude, to think that after the revolution ot 
many thousands of years in flames, and yet in 
darkness, it is still no nearer a release from its un- 
speakable tortures, than it was at the first entrance 

1 And than, Behhazzar, hast not humbled thy heart ;~—bttt Dan. v. 22, 
t lift up thyself against the Lord of Heaven ; — and hast not T6m 
rrified the God in whose hand thy breath is. 
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SERM. of the pit ! for neither the worm dies, nor will the 

VIII. n 
fire go out. 

The faint and glimmering appearances of change 

bear up the spirits under the severest crushes of an 

untoward fortune ; while black despair, of all 

passions the most afflicting, breaks the very heart ; 

so that to be without the least hope of redress, is 

to be perfectly miserable. 

3. It will be aggravation of our misery to con- 
sider we forfeited heaven for the purchase of such 
trifling and vain things, as I already have demon- 
strated the pleasures of sin to be. Who in a right 
mind would run the risk of damning of his soul, 
and of dwelling in everlasting burnings, for so 
fruitless and unsatisfactory a thing as sin ? If there 
were any comparison reasonably to be made 
between the pleasures of sin and its punishment; 
if a few years bore any value to eternity ; if the good 
things of the world were of any the least esteem, 
compared with the joys of heaven ; if there were 
any thing so strong as to oppose God's power, or 
so good and excellent as to bear the least pro- 
portion to his favour; perhaps then there might 
be some slight plea made in excuse of the sinner : 
but since there is none at all, they being only 
productive of vanity and vexation, being short and 
transitory, we cannot but at once condemn the 
sinner of the most stupid folly and madness, as well 
of the greatest wickedness and impiety. 

4. It will much increase the sorrow of a sinner 
to consider he brought this forlorn and unhappy 
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state upon himself, freely and without compulsion, serm. 
Wicked men will have no reason to complain of VIII ~ 
God's injustice, or their own hard measure, that 
for the misspending of a little time they are tor- 
tured with endless and insupportable anguish, if 
they but seriously perpend with themselves, that 
it was their own free choice and election ; that 
when life, and terms of peace, and when overtures 
of happiness were made to them, they refusing 
them, embraced death and misery. And what ought 
a man to repine at less than his own doings; or 
less to think himself injured than by that he acted 
willingly and uncompelled ? For God having made 
a covenant with man, wherein he required those 
conditions he would enable him to perform, and 
promised on performance to make him everlastingly 
happy, or to remit him to perpetual punishment, 
should he prove refractory and disobedient ; if man 
freely determine himself to the worst and destruc- 
tive part, whom in reason should he blame beside 
himself? And therefore art thou left inexcusable, 
O man! Not that man of himself is able to procure 
his own salvation ; but that God refuseth not to 
give his grace to whosoever shall ask, or will not 
resist it ; in so much as man's ruin is from the 
perverseness of his own will : hence is it, God, vin- 
dicating his justice, tells his people of old that their 
destruction was from themselves, and often expos- 
tulates on the equitableness of his dealings, as well 
as upbraids them of their obstinacy and perverse- 
ness, pathetically exhorting them to amend ; Turn 
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SERM. ye, turn ye; why will ye die, O house of Israel? 

L_ and confirming all with an oath ; As I live, saith 

t/ie Lord, I delight not in the death of a sinner : 
which complaint was also taken up by our Saviour 
against Jerusalem : O Jerusalem, thou that stonest, 
&c. : from all which is apparent, how reasonable 
God's behaviour is to his creature, and how un- 
willing he is that he should die ; so that it must be 
great matter of grief and lamentation to reflect, 
that, notwithstanding God has made such large 
provisions, and taken such a fatherly care over us, 
we yet should so willingly and freely undo and de- 
stroy ourselves. Indeed did he, as some falsely and 
unreasonably have supposed, decree infinite num- 
bers of his innocent creatures, without respect to 
their sins, to utter ruin, they then might complain 
of his cruelty and their own hard fate, but could in 
no wise " find" fault " with" or accuse themselves, 
for what never was in their power to prevent : but 
since the case is far otherwise, that it is man's own 
doings and God must be acquitted, it cannot but 
torment the damned highly to think that they have 
brought these torments without constraint upon 
their own heads. 

Wherefore, to conclude ; if sin be not only un- 
fruitful, and the way of the wicked unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory, and such as we must be ashamed of, 
but will bring irreparable desolation in the end ; if 
it be so dismal a condition, to be banished God's 
presence, and be made an everlasting object of his 
wrath and displeasure ; if it be intolerable to take 
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up your habitation in the lake of fire and brimstone, SERM. 

where the eye shall see no spectacles but what are ! . 

ghastly and affrighting, and where the ear shall be 
affected with nothing but the shrieks, cries, and 
hoarse groans of devils and damned spirits ; if you 
cannot without horror consider that this condition 
of misery will be endless and without period ; if the 
poor soul must be forced to confess that it brought 
this sad state voluntarily and without coercion 
upon itself; what reason can there then be given, 
we should be yet so secure as hardly to think our- 
selves concerned ? Did we but behold these things 
as present, which in a short time certainly will be, 
(for whatever is really in the future one day neces- 
sarily will be in the present tense,) doubtless it 
would awaken us into a serious consideration of 
our latter " end," and boil up in us a just indignation 
against sin, so as to hate and abominate nothing 
more, nor to dread and be afraid of any thing like 
it. Therefore since it is clear from Scripture and 
hourly observation, that it is appointed for all men 
once to die, so that it is hard to say whether he 
would be more vain that should go about to prove, 
or he more ridiculous that denied it; and since we 
so stand accountable to God for our behaviour, 
that as we sow here so shall we reap hereafter ; 
that where the tree falleth there it shall lie ; and 
seeing a religious and holy life is the only course 
to render our future state blessed.; let us all 
seriously betake to a full conformity to the divine 
, begging of God in such measure to assist us, 
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SERM. that we never be brought into these lamentable 

1~ and unhappy circumstances of calling to the hills 

to cover us, and to the mountains to fall upon us : 
from which woful condition, God of his infinite 
mercy deliver us, &c. 



A FRAGMENT. 



ON THE DISPENSATIONS OF GOD TO US IN 

THIS LIFE. 



Job ii. 10. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 

receive evil? 

There is nothing that begets more absurd and FRAG- 

• • • MENT 

false apprehensions of divine providence in the 1 

minds of men, than the want of a due search and 
inquiry into its dispensations. Men are generally 
so overruled and guided by their senses, so ready 
to assent, and so observant of all their motions and 
dictates, that the suggestions of the understanding, 
though far more reasonable, are looked upon by 
them as very insignificant. 

Hence it comes to pass that men giving judg- 
ment of the goodness or evil of things as they 
either gratify or disgust some sense or other, nor 
ever examining what the cause of these things is, 
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FRAG- or how far the design of them may be extended 
IENT\ b e y on( } w h at at p resen t they are sensible of, they 

judge those things only, which are pleasing and 
satisfactory to their senses and humours, to be the 
gifts and dispensations of a good providence ; and 
whatsoever thwarts or crosses, or is not altogether 
answerable to their present appetites and incli- 
nations, this they look on as proceeding from a 
morose, severe, and it may be cruel, providence, 
that either is ignorant of, or else will not provide 
for, the necessities of mankind. It behoves us 
therefore, whatever our condition be in the world, 
as far as we can, neither to make it better or worse 
than it really is ; I mean in our opinions or appre- 
hensions of it ; but to weigh and examine all its 
circumstances, to seek into its causes ; by which 
means we shall both undeceive ourselves in the 
notion of what things are good and desirable, what 
evil and to be avoided ; we shall see how horribly 
we have been imposed upon by our senses in our 
judgments ; and we shall never entertain any base 
or unworthy apprehensions of divine providence. 

By this means we shall understand that true 
happiness is something higher and more generous 
than barely being in a capacity of satisfying every 
sense and appetite ; and that is not misery or evil 
to be denied the gratification of those; that our 
murmurings and complaints are very often unjust 
and unreasonable ; that happiness may be a stranger 
to riches and honours, and a familiar companion of 
a more contemptible and lower condition ; and that 
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it is peace and contentedness of mind only, and FRAO- 
tliat neither out of sturdy or vain-glorious prin- . . — 1 
ciples, but from the consideration of the infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and power, disposing of all things 
according to what is best to be done, which alone 
is able to render a man possessor of true hap- 
piness. 

It was such like considerations as these, which 
only were of sufficient power and prevalency to 
uphold the spirit of Job from sinking under the 
heavy burden of his afflictions; who otherwise upon 
so sudden and extraordinary a change as he under- 
went both in his person, relatives, and fortune, 
must of necessity have fallen into despair. It will 
not be unseasonable, before we come to a more full 
explication of the words, to consider him a little in 
his two-fold condition of prosperity and adversity ; 
whereby we shall learn how far more reasonable 
judges our understandings are than our senses, of 
whatsoever occurs in the world. In the first chap- 
ter of Job we have in him the character of a person 
as happy as this world can make her greatest 
favourites : he enjoyed so much, as the addition of 
more would rather have been a burden to than an 
augmentation of his present happiness : his sub- 
stance was exceedingly great, insomuch that he 
was the greatest of all the men in the east : God 
had blest him with a plentiful estate and a nume- 
rous offspring; and he seemed to be a man in 
whom God designed to manifest how uprightness 
and perfectness, which shall be infallibly rewarded 
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FRAG- in the life to come, shall sometimes in this too be 

1 partaker of all temporal blessings and prosperity. 

Job no doubt now had very good reason to praise 
God, and to magnify the riches of his mercy 
towards him ; there was no fear he should complain 
of the hardness of his fate, or accuse Providence 
either as niggardly or severe; it was but reason- 
able gratitude, he might well think, to declare t and 
proclaim the generosity of his benefactor, who had 
freely and spontaneously invested him with riches 
and honour, and had caused his lot to fall in a good 
place. And I am so charitable as to believe that 
there are but few now in Job's prosperity, though 
they may be too great strangers to his uprightness 
and integrity, (which indeed were the best and 
most acceptable testimonies of Job's gratitude,) 
but that they will speak well of the goodness of 
God, and be so just as to acknowledge they ex- 
perience a liberal Providence : though this is not so 
highly praiseworthy as thankfulness and submis- 
sion in an adverse condition ; forasmuch these en- 
joyments being gratifications of our senses and 
appetites, and we being sensible that we are 
beholden and dependent for them, there is that 
in every man's temper which will naturally incline 
him, though from a principle only of self-design 
and interest, to gratitude and thankfulness in a 
prosperous and succeeding state. Let us make 
then a little farther inquiry into Job's affairs, and 
God's dealings with him ; and we shall find too 
many, it is to be feared, and some of those too 
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which are not wholly strangers to Joh's integrity, FRAG- 



of his will and deliberate consideration, and total 
resignation of himself to the will and disposal of 
God. 

If we go, then, a little farther into the first chap- 
ter, and begin at the sixth verse, we shall find this 
good man's prosperity declining ; and the devil, who 
no doubt before had used all his strength and argu- 
ments to stagger Job's integrity, finding all his 
assaults repulsed, and his batteries unsuccessful, 
now coming to solicit additional helps ; and to that 
end slanders and calumniates him as one of a sor- 
did and pitiful spirit, that obeyed God indeed, but 
not out of any love he had to him, not out of any 
esteem he bore to virtue, hut only that God might 
continue showering down his blessings upon him 
as plentifully and munificently as he had done 
before. 

In the ninth verse, when God had characterised 
Job to Satan, (from thence to the twelfth verse,) 
Satan answers the Lord and says : Doth Job serve 
God for nought f hast not thou made a hedge about 
him, and about his house, and about all that he hath 
on every side ? thou hast blessed the works of his 
hands, and his substance is increased in the land ; but 
put forth thy hand now, and touch all that he has, 
and he will curse thee to thy face. In the next verse 
Satan getteth leave to tempt Job, and presently 
puts his power in execution, heaping all his spleen 
,nd malice upon him : one brings him news how 
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FRAG- the Sabseans had fallen upon his oxen and asses ; 

MENT. that they had carried them away and slain his ser- 
vants : another, that the fire of God had fallen 
from heaven, and had burnt and consumed his 
flocks : a third, that the Chaldaeans had carried 
away his camels, and had slain his servants : a 
fourth, that an east wind, coming from the wilder- 
ness, had smote the four corners of the house, 
where his sons and daughters (his dearest pledges) 
were feasting and making merry together ; so that 
they all were dead and overwhelmed in its ruins. 

Job, who but just now was the greatest man in 
all the east, who had sheep and oxen, camels and 
asses, men-servants and maid-servants, sons and 
daughters, is now left destitute and deprived of all. 
What shall he think now of the providence of God, 
which looked as if it had designed its mighty pros- 
perity, that his ruin and misery might be the more 
intolerable ? Might he not seem to have some rea- 
son of murmuring and complaint, that God should 
suffer him to be so suddenly surprised, and not at 
all acquaint him with his reasons or designs ? In 
the twenty-first verse, see how Job behaves him- 
self: Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and 
naked must I return thither ; the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord. 

But as if all that had past hitherto had been too 
small a trial for Job to have encountered withal, 
he, in his own person, must bear part of his burden, 
being filled with boils and with sores, from the sole 
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of his foot to the crown of his head ; verse seventh FRAG- 
of the second chapter, So that he took him a pot- 
sherd to scrape him- withal, and sat him down among 
the ashes. 

Might he not also have concluded now that 
God had surely forsaken him, that he would never 
deal so severely with any whom he accounted not 
his enemy, that his farther hopes would be all in 
vain ? And to what purpose was it any longer to 
maintain his integrity, since misery only and afflic- 
tion was the reward of his uprightness, whilst those 
that feared not God, nor had respect to his com- 
mandments, flourished like a green bay-tree ? This 
doubtless would have been the language of most 
men, who, guided only by sense, and judging of 
things as good or evil by no other measure than 
the commodity or discommodity they brought to the 
body, whilst the Lord had given, would readily have 
cried out, Praised be the name of the Lord; but 
when he had withdrawn himself, would they not 
rather have been ready to curse God and die, as 
Job's wife exhorted him in the verse foregoing my 
text ? Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still 
retain thine integrity ? Curse God and die 9 

But Job, who no doubt in his prosperity had 
considered the benefit of adversity and affliction, 
reproves the rashness of her counsel and advice : 
he said unto her, in the words of my text, Thou 
speaketh as one of the foolish women speaketh! what, 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil 9 

n 2 
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FRAG- The arguments which I shall take occasion to 

1 discourse upon from these words shall be these ; after 

I have explained what is meant by good and evil, 
I shall endeavour to show, 

First, that there is a Providence which super- 
vises and superintends human affairs ; which will be 
manifest, first, from the nature of God ; secondly, 
from the necessity of the thing ; to which may be 
added, thirdly, the testimony of divine authority. 

Secondly, that the evil, as well as the good, which 
we receive in this life, is, if not by an immediate act, 
yet by causes so and so connected on purpose, or 
at least permissively, sometimes one way, some- 
times the other, sometimes the third, derived to us 
by Providence. 

Thirdly, that it is very reasonable and necessary, 
as likewise very agreeable and consistent with the 
attributes of God's goodness, that we should receive 
evil at his hands as well as good. 

Fourthly, how far a good man may expect that 
the dispensations of Providence, in regard of him, 
should be according to his mind, and agreeable to 
his desires : and when he ought not, although his 
desires may be very innocent, in regard miracles 
have ceased, and used not to be exerted but on 
very extraordinary occasions. 

Fifthly, that it is the duty of every Christian, 
who believes that there is such a thing as Pro- 
vidence, (by which we mean the goodness, wisdpm, 
and power of God,) concerning itself in the world 
and with us men, to submit to it, and to be pleased 
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and satisfied in our minds, as well when it with- ] 
draws, as when it bestows good things on us; that J 
is, as well when we receive evil as good. 

Sixthly and lastly, that it is not always a sign of 
God's hatred or displeasure to us, that we do 
receive evil at his hands, but often of his love; 
which we gather as a proposition from this obser- 
vation in the text, that when Job saith, Shall we 
not receive evil at the hands of God, as well as good? 
he speaks particularly as to himself, in relation to 
the present circumstances wherein he was; of 
whom God himself gives this character, that he 
was perfect and upright, one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil, and that there was none like unto 
him in all the earth. 

As concerning then what is meant by good and 
evil in the text, that these words are taken in 
different senses at different times sometimes from 
others is known almost to all men ; for sometimes 
they are taken for or to signify things morally good 
and morally evil, and then by good we understand 
that which is just, and righteous, and fitting to be 
done, as all the Christian graces, justice, charity, 
humility, patience, self-denial, chastity, and the 
like; and by evil we understand those things which 
are contrary to these, as injustice, impatience, 
uncharitableness, unlawful desires, and the like, 
which ought to be avoided. In which sense the 
words are often used in Scripture ; so in the 7th 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, and the 20th verse, we find 
; thus written, For there is not a just man upon ihe 
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FRAG- earth that doeth good and sinneth not: where good 
MENT. is taken for all virtuous actions, in opposition to 
evil ones, which are called sins ; for the meaning 
is, that there is no man in the earth of so great up- 
rightness and integrity as to live in a constant and 
uninterrupted practice of all Christian virtues, so 
as never, either through wilfulness, inconsiderate- 
ness, or ignorance, to be spotted and polluted with 
the guilt of some sin or other. And in the 2d of 
Jeremiah, verse 13, we find sin expressed under 
the name of evils : For my people have committed 
two evils ; they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and have hewn them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water. 

Secondly ; good and evil, in another sense, signify 
those things which are not morally good, or good 
in themselves and antecedent to the estimation of 
them, but such things only as we account good, 
or pleasurable and satisfactory to our appetites, 
as riches, honours, health, strength, freedom, and 
liberty, and the like ; for these things are only good 
to those that account them so; and though all 
men generally do so account of them, yet if there 
be but any one instance produced to the contrary, 
in any one of these cases, it is sufficient to show 
that these things are not good in themselves ; be- 
cause, upon this supposition, the same thing would 
be good and bad in itself; though all the men in 
the world should prefer vice before virtue, virtue 
would still be good, and vice be evil : so 4ikewise 
by evil is meant sometimes those things which are 
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not morally evil, nor have any intrinsic viciousness FRAG- 
in the natures of them; but only such things as : 1 
are disagreeable and unpleasant to our desires and 
appetites, as poverty, contempt, sickness, and the 
like : and in this sense also do we often find the 
words good and evil to be taken in Scripture ; 
Exodus, ch. iii. ver. 8, we have these words ; J am 
come down to deliver them out of the hands of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land, 
unto a good land and a large : what is meant by 
this good land immediately follows ; A land flowing 
with milk and honey : here we have good taken in 
the latter sense, for prosperity and earthly enjoy- 
ments. 

In the 15th chapter of Proverbs, 15th verse, we 
find it thus written ; All the days of the afflicted are 
evil, hut he that is of a merry heart hath a continual 
feast ; where evil signifies nothing but an adverse 
and unprosperous condition. 

There are instances almost innumerable in holy 
Scripture of these different acceptations of the 
words good and evil, but these are sufficient to 
confirm our belief in a thing where there can be no 

I dispute. 
The inquiry now is, in which of these two senses 
we can properly be said to receive good and evil 
from the hands of God. That Job speaks in refe- 
rence to the last acceptation of the words, is plain 
and manifest from his circumstances : for he was 
: now fallen from a prosperous to a low con- 
on, and uttered these words chiefly in reproof 
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FRAG- to his wife, who advises him to curse God, for that 
he had not continued his former favours to him, 
but despoiled him of all those enjoyments he had 
before possessed him withal. But besides that we 
cannot be said to receive evil as well as good from 
God, in the sense which we first named, according 
to which must be meant our being made morally 
evil, is evident and demonstrable from the nature 
of God himself: for God being a being infinitely 
perfect, that is, all manner of ways ; and goodness 
being one way or part of perfection ; (I speak now 
in reference to moral goodness) and consequently 
God being therefore good thus in the highest and 
most abstracted sense ; he cannot be said to be the 
author of any of these things which are evil, as 
opposed to moral goodness or righteousness, nor of 
any of those things which are vicious and wicked, 
which are plagues and diseases of the soul, which 
defile and corrupt it, and make it abominable in 
his presence, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity : much less possible therefore is it for him 
to be the author of it. It remains therefore, that 
as the good which we are here said to receive 
from the hands of God signifies the good things of 
this life, (though we do likewise receive God's 
assistance, whereby we are enabled to improve in 
moral virtues, that is, the assistance of his Almighty 
Spirit, influencing upon those who are desirous to 
obey his will and commands,) so the evil that we 
receive signifies affliction and a privation of them ; 
which that a good Being may be the cause of, an4 
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not at all impair or derogate from his goodness, we FRAG- 
shall manifest in its due place. 1 

We proceed now to the clearing of those propo- 
sitions which we laid down as the arguments of this 
discourse : 

I. The first of which was, that there was a 
general Providence which did concern itself with 
all the affairs of this lower world, and likewise that 
does take notice of the particular carriages and 
personal conditions of men : this we undertook to 
prove, 

1. From the nature of God; whose infinite 
wisdom and knowledge considered, it will appear 
impossible that he should be ignorant of any thing 
which implies no contradiction to be known : whose 
infinite goodness and power considered, it will 
appear impossible that he should not so concern 
himself with that part of the universe we inhabit, 
as not to let his particular providence and care 
govern and administer the affairs of it. There is 
no more certain way of argumentation, nor more 
infallible method in the prosecution of the know- 
ledge of any truth, than to proceed from the 
knowledge of the cause to that of the effect, espe- 
cially in such causes which most certainly and 
infallibly be productive of such and such effects. 

If experience or philosophy has convinced me 
that the body of the sun is of such a constitution 
as the effect of it, which is light, can never be 
separate from it, and it still continue to be sun, 

uay most rationally conclude from thence that 
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■ to-morrow, when the sun rises, both our heaven 
-and earth will be enlightened; and no man in his 
senses will deny my consequence or true deduction 
of it, supposing there be nothing interposed between 
the earth and the sun ; which does not at all destroy 
its light if there be, I having this knowledge of the 
cause, that it can no longer be a sun than whilst it 
gives light. The truth of our first proposition is 
as demonstrable as this, and that upon the same 
grounds and reasons. For though God be the 
most absolute, free, and independent Being, having 
no superior that can determine or necessitate his 
actions, yet such is the essence and nature of God, 
that he will, though freely, as certainly know and 
do all that which is best to be done, as a necessary 
cause will always produce a necessary effect ; and 
though no necessity can be said to be imposed on 
God, yet there is that in his own nature which is 
analogous and equivalent to it, and which is so far 
from degrading or diminishing any thing from any 
of his infinite perfections, that his perfections would 
not be infinite without it. 

To say therefore that God does not know, or 
will not concern himself in the affairs of mankind, 
implies no less than a contradiction ; since what- 
ever is God, is absolutely perfect ; whatever is 
absolutely perfect, must always do that which is 
absolutely best to be done ; and that there should 
be such a providence is absolutely necessary, in 
that the world and its inhabitants are due objects 
of it, and God with his providence would not be 
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almighty, should they not he extended to all the FRAG- 
i \> *■ f. MENT. 
due objects ot it, 

So that this proposition is true : either that is 
always done which is best to be done, (but we 
have already proved it best that there should be a 
divine providence extended to human affairs, in 
that these are fit objects for such a providence, 
which we shall evince more clearly in our second 
argument,) or that there is not always an absolutely 
perfect Being ; which is a contradiction in the 
terms : for to say there is not always, supposes 
sometimes ; but an absolutely perfect Being cannot 
cease to be absolutely perfect, for as much as it is 
not absolutely perfect till it is arrived beyond the 
capacity or possibility of admitting any imperfection. 
Thus then it is sufficiently clear from our first 
argument, to wit, the nature of God, that there is 
such a thing as Providence. 

2. Proceed we to the second, which arises from 
the necessity of the thing ; by which I mean, that 
the state of the whole universe and of mankind is 
one as does require such a providence to their pre- 
servation, especially regularly and in order, as not 
being able to subsist without it. It is a thing so 
thoroughly believed, and so perfectly assented to, 
and on such reasonable grounds, amongst the 
Christian world at least, that God gave beginning 
and being to the world, that to go about to prove 
it, were rather to call into question than confirm 
it, and to make that a controversial point, in which 
we all already do unanimously agree. 
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PRAG- Taking this for granted then, that God made 

MENT • 

1 the world, uniting and compounding all its parts 

into the agreeable form under which they now ap- 
pear ; we must acknowledge that he did either, 
upon his first creation, set such laws and bounds 
to its motion as would continue the matter, from 
the beginning of the world till now, and to the 
end of it, in the posture in which he at first placed 
it ; or else that he did not. If God did give it 
such immutable laws, we have what we desire ; 
and it is the same case if God, foreseeing, on his 
having framed the world, what hazards it would 
run being left to itself, did at that instant give such 
laws to its motion, as upon all the excursions 
which the matter should be about to make, would 
be in readiness to regulate it, and keep it in its due 
order, as if he had not imposed any such laws at 
all, but instead of them he kept a constant and 
watchful eye over it, and did make use of his 
omnipotence upon all occasions, to preserve that 
elegance and harmony in the world which he had 
at first given it. So likewise, as to the inhabitants 
thereof, it is the same case : if God, when he 
created Adam, foreseeing to how many generations 
his offspring should be extended, did so at first 
determine the result of human affairs as that every 
one of the sons of Adam, in their successions, 
should live and be in such a condition as, all things 
considered, it would be best they were in ; it is, I 
say, the same case as if, upon our coming into the 
world, God did now begin to make a special and 
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particular provision for every one of us : so that FRAG- 



such and such inviolable laws, we have that pro- 
vidence which we plead for : if God did not give 
such laws, but only created the world and its 
inhabitants, and having once set them in a good 
order left them to themselves ; let us see whether 
or no, without any more doing on God's part, they 
would have so continued ; if they could not, their 
state and condition does necessarily require the 
assistance of some higher power than their own, 
which must every moment watch over them and 
preserve them ; for they would be as much unable 
to preserve themselves entire one moment as an- 
other, and therefore it will follow, that God's 
particular providence has not been wanting one 
moment to the world from its first beginning ; and 
likewise that, should it be abstracted one moment, 
we must of necessity fall into ruin, disorder, and 
confusion . 

But that the world were not able to subsist, and 
consequently none of its inhabitants, of themselves, 
being barely put into being, I think is demonstrable 
enough from this reason. 

Matter is a thing which every body knows to be 
merely and wholly passive, and to be this or the 
other, not from any principle in itself, because it 
chooses or assumes rather one form than another, 
but because we will have it to be so by com- 
municating such or such a degree of motion to it ; 
and remains only in such a form so long as we 
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FRAG- will, or so long as the cause remains that gave 
^5EL it this form. 

Let us suppose then that God created the world 
by his omnipotence, consisting only of matter, 
which is barely passive : the reason that it does 
exist is God only ; since it has no principle in 
itself whereby to act upon itself, so as to preserve 
itself; it being merely passive in its own nature: 
and therefore if we suppose God neither upon its 
first formation to make at once a long provision 
for it, by setting such laws and rules as shall be 
sufficient for its continuation, nor yet every 
moment by his providence still to continue it and 
help it in being, it must of necessity all fall asun- 
der, that cause being removed which maintained 
it ; and God must only have made it just for that 
time in which he made it, and no longer. Thus it 
is sufficiently plain, from the nature of the thing, 
or necessity requiring it, that there is, and must 
be, such a thing as providence. 

3. The third argument we were to produce in 
proof of this first proposition, was the testimony 
of God himself in holy Scripture ; which may 
be an argument of sufficient strength and satis- 
faction, and the highest demonstration to every 
good Christian, though there were none other 
besides. 

That Being whose goodness was so unbounded, 
and his love so infinite as to give us a being, and 
to make us what we are, who were nothing, nor 
could have been any thing of ourselves ; and who 
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has also farther manifested his love to us in re- FRAG- 
demption by his Son, Jesus Christ, when we were MEST - 
fallen from him, is likewise a Being of that truth 
and veracity that he cannot impose falsehoods 
for truths on his creatures. 

For proof then of this out of holy Scripture, we 
shall need allege no other places than these of our 
Saviour, in the 6th chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, 
where, exhorting us not to be over careful and soli- 
citous for worldly things, he tells us how that God 
provides for the fowls of the air, and the lilies 
of the field, for the grass which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the fire ; and in comparison 
between them and men, showing how much more 
excellent creatures we are, he does necessarily 
infer that God, who takes the care of and con- 
cerns himself with the more inconsiderable parts of 
the creation, how much more will he provide for 
and take cognizance of us, to whom all these 
things are made to be subservient only ; and who 
are the master-piece and top of God's creation in 
this lower world. And to what purpose is God 
called The great keeper of Israel, who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, but to indicate to us how 
much his providence is concerned in all human 



Thus have we cleared our first proposition ; to 
wit, that there is such a thing as providence, from 
the nature of God himself, from the necessity of 
the thing, and from divine testimony. 
Ve come now to the second, which is. 
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PRAG- II. That the evil as well as the good which we 
' receive in this life, is, if not by an immediate act, 
yet by causes so and so connected on purpose, or at 
least permissively, derived to us by this providence 
we have asserted, and that it may be sometimes 
one way, sometimes another. 



At the end of the Book is, in the same handwriting, 
the following Fragment : 

The Resurrection of our Saviour may be proved FRAG- 
by three kinds of arguments. 

1. By prophecies fulfilled, which doubtless were 
numerous and did particularly foretell his advent ; 

else our Saviour could hardly have begun at Moses Luke 
and all the prophets, &c. ; nor St. Peter have made Act3 \n 2 i. 
so large a discourse ; or St. Paul so persuasively Acts ^^ 
urged the Jews concerning Jesus : so that the Jews, 23 ' 
professed opposers of the resurrection, own the 
books by which we can prove it, as may be collected 
from several places whereof these be some. Thou Psalm xvi. 
milt not leave my soul in hell, urged by St. Peter ; Acts \l 27. 
that of Isaiah liii. 10, When thou shaft make Ms, fyc. 

2. By the testimony of witnesses that beheld 
him after his resurrection;* (l)to Mary Magdalene; 
(2) to the women by the way going from the sepul- 
chre,&c.; (3) to two disciples travelling to Emmaus; 
(4) to Peter alone ; (5) to the disciples gathered 
together, Thomas absent ; ((i) to them gathered 
together, Thomas present ; (7) to seven disciples at 
the sea of Tiberias, when they had the extraordi- 
nary draught of fishes ; (8) in the mountain of 
Galilee, as himself being alive had foretold ; (9) 

• (1) Mark xvL 9. (2) Matt xxviii. 9. (3) Luke *xiv. 13, 31. (1) Luke 
xxiv. 24, 34. (fi) Mark xvi. 14. (6) Jolin xx. 26. (7) John xxL 12, 13. 
(SJ Mali, xxviii. 16. (9) Luke xxiv. SO. Acts i. 6, 12. 
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Fragment. 



upon Mount Olivet, whence lie ascended into 
_ heaven. And these are the witnesses to whom 
he shewed himself openly ; not to all the people, 
but to witnesses chosen before of God. 

All that can be objected against their testimony 
is either tiiat they were deceivers or deceived. 
This the Jews objected, that while the watch slept 
iiis disciples came and stole him away ; but if these 
had been their intentions, why did they not steal 
away his body on the first night after his crucifixion, 
before they had guarded his sepulchre by tlie 
watch ? for it was the next day the high priest said 
»■ to Pilate — Command that the sepulchre be made sure. 
Is it likely that they who had neither the thoughts 
or courage to remove the body of their Lord, while 
the place was naked and unsecured, should, after it 
was defended and beset by a vigilant, strict watch, 
venture through the midst of the soldiers, and 
bring off their dead master's remains ? Was it 
probable they should show so much valour and 
resolution to assail so many armed men, and run 
the hazard of their lives, out of respect to the 
memory of their master, supposed to be dead, who 
all fled cowardly when he first was taken ? Would 
they fight for him dead they run away from alive ? 
But suppose them filled of a strong persuasion that 
they could, by force, rescue the body of their Lord 
out of the possession of the soldiers, yet how could 
they hope to achieve such a design undiscovered ? And 
would not the discovery of the performance discover 
likewise the imposture of the pretended resurrection ! 
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It is not probable they either would or durst be so FRAG- 
negligent to fall asleep. That they would not, MENT - 
because so maliciously bent against him ; that they 
durst notj because it was as much as their lives 
were worth. If then ye either consider the zeal, 
the watch— they being all Jews — had for the cause, 
or the awful dread they bare to authority, or the 
little need of sleep, they watching but one night, 
these all confute the least degrees of a probability 
that the soldiers slept. Would they sleep who 
were such fiery prosecutors of the cause V Durst 
they sleep who, upon pain of death, were com- 
manded to keep awake ? For if neither fear or 
zeal singly, would not both twisted and conjoined 
together prevail with men to watch the space even 
of one night ? 

Now should any one, in contradiction to so much 
evidence and clear reason, contend that, notwith- 
standing all these strong motives to the contrary, 
sleep did seize the guards, and irresistibly, because 
naturally, lock up all their senses, insomuch as to 
deprive them of the capacity to observe what hap- 
pened to the sepulchre ; yet what tolerable account 
can be given of the linen that wrapped up our 
Saviour being left behind in the grave, the winding 
sheet disposed of decently in one place, and the 
napkin in another by itself 1 Who can question the 
disciples' discretion so as to suspect " them" to run 
the hazardous delay of stripping off the grave-cloth 
there, when the soldiers that slept, awaking, might 
at once have detected the forgery, and apprehended 
o 2 
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FRAG- the persons of these deluders ? Besides, it had 

1 been a mark, not of friendship and respect, but of 

barbarity and rudeness, thus to disrobe the deceased. 
What then could have been more safe and wisely 
contrived, than immediately to have conveyed all 
out of the grave, and reach of the guards ? 

Lastly, we may urge this dilemma of St. Austin 
against the story feigned by the soldiers that 
guarded the sepulchre: Either it was false that 
they slept, — so liars are not to be believed; or it 
was true, — then how could they tell what hap- 
pened ? Foolish madness ! If thou wast awake, 
why didst thou suffer it? If thou wast asleep, 
how didst thou know it ? 

2. By what motives could the Apostles be per- 
suaded to forge so great untruth on God, whom 
they knew to be a hater of falsehood ? If Christ 
be not risen, saith St. Paul, then are we found false 
witnesses of God. Either they did expect reward 
of God, or drive on some worldly interest and 
advantage by their fiction. Not the first, because 
God abhors and will punish it. Not the other, 
because they always did contemn and despise it. 
To publish and spread about that God had raised 
the man from the dead, whom only they had stole 
away by night, were to dishonour him and think 
unworthily of his blessed nature to be pleased with 
a lie, or to need it. 

To celebrate the memory of the Holy Jesus, now 
so odious to the people, whose person they just 
before had as cruelly, as ignominiously put to 
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death on the cross, was dangerously to expose FRAG- 
their lives and whatever else they had, to the — 
unjustly and furiously enraged Jews. 

But if they must still be thought deluders, let us 
inquire " with" what abilities and how they were 
furnished to advance such a paradox. Were they 
skilled in oratory and rhetoric, by the eloquence and 
smoothness of their language, to move and insi- 
nuate themselves into the affections of the people ; 
by grave and well-composed speech to prevail " on" 
belief? Far otherwise ! They were ignorant and un- 
lettered, generally of a mean education, — they could 
not pretend greatness and power, being placed in the 
low rank of fishermen ; nor money and riches; had 
hardly garments to secure them from the assaults 
and injuries of the weather. But could they hope 
by numerousness and multitude to make up the 
defects of single persons ? Not this, since they 
were but eleven. 

Having cleared the Apostles from having had 
any intent and purpose to forge such a delusion, 
and shewn also that, though that had been their 
design, how unqualified they were in every respect 
to have brought it to pass, let us see next whether 
the persons they had to deal with were apt to be 
imposed upon ; in which performance we are to 
inquire into two things. 

1. Whether the Jews they preached to were of 
an easy constitution and flexible nature, — such as 
by a little art and cunning might be wrought upon 
and deceived. 2. Whether the pretended resur- 
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prevail 'with'thefrfi.i n» n.ti/^ •../ t vnrArj'if)bnuiiedi1o 
<*\ Far the firsts 'the kho^edgfe »ncb temper afljtbe 
Jew6, it ^ is ' manifest they c met& wisd and'rsiibfeiite, 
^tUbborn and inflexible: Itwasnofconty th&iioriga^ 
but the Scribes and Pharisees, thehi) great j doctors 
and; virtuosos, that had not believed. (fTHeji bfiriaiT 
unbending and refractory constitution fcfat^ aMS 
deeds not many instances ; for neither! byitawpptor 
all' his miracles; neither by the rejaftjonetblefnes^irf 
his doctrine, nor by all the prophecwS;ieafirjlbt 
Messiah exactly hitting with his fad wirtj^tleither 
byiiis good deeds and exemplary Iife^bo&Mi*hefy(fee 
induced to embrace him* r ^ -V ^ir zolqiozlb aid 

O, obstinate people ! they might as feasibly hope 
to squeeze tears from a pebble as these men's eyes. 

Was it imaginable to operate and complete that 
change in the hearts of the Jew, by stealing away 
our Saviour's dead carcase, which his mighty works 
summed together could hardly begin, insomuch as 
hence we may find an easy decision to the second 
question ? 

2. Whether the opinion of Christ's resurrection 
would be grateful to them, when to grant it they 
must censure all their behaviour to him living, as 
well as confess themselves guilty of the most cruel 
murder in putting him to death. 

I have but one thing more to add in vindication 
of the Apostles' integrity and sincereness before I 
pass to the next " head" of the discourse, which is, 
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pttornQg thmtt>(wh8tt4;bav^ipmYted hif tyjfiUnwfMiW'- Em*fo 
abk))ridt <fco h$ve ,c«M&dideared^fel^ :€p%M4nd rdifflq^Uy .,,__ J 
of their undertaking, yet what made .them perse#er$ 
irijthis doptrineiy with loss of all worldly domfoJrts, 
affietf having led holy, pious, and blameless [lives^j] 
v to$hcrifitie their lives in defence thereof, especially 
■considering there were no ground of recommence 
fiNMbtcGodi for the hypocrisy he essentially nhaltes, 
This gmgie instance is of moment tox ccammee' an 
i&gepUDtjS' nrind >of the. Jews' malice, the faklrfuih 
toes»>of>i<the' -Apostles, and our blessed; Savibiir<s 
resurrection.! f< ■-, ••!•. /■ .■-.■r? :>;j!i ;»r 

( T3i Christ^ tesurrection proved byi the nriteculotfs 
ivbihifljgiitf < the Holy Spirit and Comforter he sent 
his disciples after his departure. >••.«'•-• ^ ; -=-, j.jti.i: 
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Additional Fragments. 



FRAG- We have been eager in the pursuance of the 
MENTS. p] easures ani j vanities of the world, but lukewarm 

and indifferent about the things that belong to our 
salvation, having been regardless of the promises 
we made to live better, unthankful for thy love 
and kindness, and unfruitful under the knowledge 
of thee our God, behaving ourselves as if we 
neither feared thy threats, or valued thy promises. 

Let us never be so unreasonable as to relapse 
into those sins that will perplex our consciences, 
pollute our innocence, burden our souls, and grieve 
thy Holy Spirit. 

Let our patience be invincible under the greatest 
affliction ; let our piety be active and vigorous, 
our charity be to all men, being sincere and open in 
our behaviour ; let us serve thee in all the capa- 
cities of our soul and body, — sanctify every power 
and faculty of our mind, every member of our body. 
That we have obedient wills, humble understand- 
ing ; that we may not be transported by our pas- 
sions, conquered and overcome by our temptations, 
never consent to our lusts, — but be in all things 
conformable to the death of Jesus Christ. 
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Direct our intentions, guide our will, encourage FRAG- 
our endeavours, that neither the malice of the devil, MENTS ' 
nor the pleasures of the world, nor our own deceit- 
ful flesh, may betray our innocence. Let us not 
provoke thy jealousy, presume on thy goodness, 
rely on empty vain wishes. 

In all our wants let us make humble requests to 
thee by prayer, with all confidence in thy power 
and goodness, to be supplied with all necessaries. 



The ancients usually speak more from the 
heart, and experience of piety, than the modern, 
though otherwise more accurate authors. 



That the companion of a good man can hardly 
perish, without involving the good man himself in 
a participation of the blame. 
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Whether the damned after the ^Uii \ j^rr$>8£ sktiB 
Uve in everlasting torments', 6f s T>F l kttifrl#^WeP- 
stroyed* " " jl i((iimr> T? * om 

DISS. I. There arc two parts of this question^ 'fcetwa&i 

which the opinion commonly ascribed io^QHg'^l 

maketh a neutral determination';: tdi itfbhwbe nit 
mistaken in this, as in somfe oth^r d6cirin^^(^s 

::;"9fcmet indents* * and di vera learned aiodwitefihave 
apologised for him), his opinron ^was>) 0ia*fnhe 
damned shall neither abide under everlasting itoiiv. 
ments, nor yet ever be destroyed; but finally $aflteidi 
devils and all, after a finite time of Divine jus- 
tice executed upon them. This opinion appeareth 
to be directly repugnant to a multitude > of tes^ 
timonies of Holy Scripture, hereafter to be aMdged 
on each part of the question, and hath little* br mo 
colour of ground for its justification from i&riy 
others ; and therefore I shall presume it wiftnofcJiQ 
interposed by any, that shall examine the questioil 
as it is now propounded; concerning which* thfe 
present inquiry shall reach no farther than the 

* Admoduin ingeniosus, diluqidus, et candidus est hie fcrac- 
tatus, at mihi rem minimc conficlt. 
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express canon of the Divine text, and that of the Diss. I. 
New Testament especially ; out of which for the 
negative of the first part, and the affirmative of the 
second part, these arguments may be alleged. 

The last punishment of the damned* is generally 
expressed by such terms and phrases as do most 
literally, properly, and generally signify an absolute 
and real destruction of being, such are Bdvaras, 
Qvt\<tks.w, uTToOv^a-iceti' : death and dying are the 
most common expressions by ■which the last punish- 
ment of reprobates is described in Scripture. 
There are many hundred texts where death is 
threatened as the final punishment of sin ; and 
the reward of righteousness is no less frequently 
expressed by the terms of life, immortality, in- 

corruption, and salvation from death. As by life Bom, ii. I. 

r * a'1'iii..i. 10. 

in the promises is meant a true and real life, or ic r.«*. 

vital existence, but such an one as shall be blessed 

with perfection of happiness; so by death, where 

it is threatened as the final punishment of sin, may 

be meant a true and real death, and yet such an 

one as shall he extremely penal and miserable ; as 

well in regard of the positive torments by which it 

may be (perhaps differently) executed, as in regard 

of the privation of that happiness of life which is 

promised to them that are saved ; and whereof 

the damnable were capable under the same con- 

itione. 



! vivere, cila, sett valeie ; Sfc aninia; interims esi, 
misere ugcie, sulatlu tarore, (lcgoi't piw •\fiitoroi; 
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DISS. I. Now, although the name of death in Scripture* 
(beside the mystical or metaphorical senses of 
spiritual death in and unto sin) may be found some- 
time to signify a miserable life, as in common 
speech it is sometime used: yet, 1. it is evident that 
this is not the proper sense of the word ; 2. that in 
those places of Scripture where death is mentioned 
for the last punishment of sin, it should or may be 
taken properly or literally, that is, for a real 
destruction of life, seems not improbable from 
divers other synonymous terms, whereby the same 
punishment is expressed ; as by the verb airoXeadcu, 
and the nouns afr&Xeia, and oKedpos, often used in 
the New Testament to this purpose, rendered some- 
times destruction, sometimes perishing, sometimes 
Matth. x. perdition : Fear not them that kill the body, but are 
28 ' not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him who is 
able, dwoXeaai, to destroy both soul and body in hell ; 
which words, as they do necessarily signify that 
God is able to destroy both soul and body, so do 
they probably imply that he will so do to some sort 
of persons,f else were not God to be feared upon 

* Eo admisso labefactantur pleraque ; cuncta aimihilat latens 
testimonia. In hujusmodi negotiis non tarn ad vocabulorum pro- 
prietatem, quam ad loquentis propositum respicit qui sapit: 
illud autem ex adjunctis colligitur, itaque, cum saepe his sensus 
assignetur (maerore, ploratu, dentium stridore, &c. significatus) 
vocabuia haec absolutum interitum denotare non vid^ntur; at 
miseriam, qualis iis obtingit, qui rebus improspere cedentibus 
exclamant " Perii." 

f Haec oppositis criticismis enervari possunt : verum opus non 
est, nam significationis rigor ad rem nihil facit. 
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this account, that which is known, or believed to Diss. I. 
be impossible, or certe nonfuturum, neither may be 
feared with reason, nor can be without a con- 
tradiction. That the word dwoXiaat doth most 
properly signify a real destruction of the being of 
the subject, will not be denied, for so it is used 
ver. 39 ; and where else it is applied to a person, it 
generally signifies death in the proper sense, as in 
these places : Matt. xxvi. 52, ev fta^aipq dvoXovvrai. 
Matt. SXVli. 20, tov 'Iijaovv UTroXe'o-ao-tv. Marc, 
ili, 6, otccs avrov airoXeaaat. Luc. vi, 9, tyvxyv 
trtooat, p aTroXtcrai. Luc. xi. 51, airoXofievov p.£Ta%v 
tov 6v<nao-vr)plov xai olkov. Luc. xvii. 26, o tfaTa- 
xXvc/ibs d-n-wXeaev enraiTas. Job. XVlii. 14, eva 
u,7ToXea6ai inrep tov Xaov. 1 Cor. X. 9, inro tSiv otpeav 
airioXovro. 1 Cor. XV. 18, KoifitjdevTes ev Xpto-T$ 
a-rruiXoVTO. 2 Pet. iil. 6, tcatrfi,os iiBart icaTaieXvoffeis 
airoXeTO. Jud. I 1, tj} avTiXoyta tov Kope airmXovro. 

The like destruction seems to be the expectation of 
the devils : Marc. i. 24, and Luc. iv. 34, Art thou 
come, a-naXe'crcu jp.as, to destroy us? This word, 
airoXeaai, is often used to signify eternal destruc- 
tion ; that whosoever believeth on him should not j h. jij. u, 
perish, /mj diroX^Tai, but have everlasting life. I witlj oh _ Ip 2 s. 
give to them eternal life, Sfc, ov p,ij diroXwvTai els tov 
anova. As many as have sinned without the law shall liom.\l n. 
perish, a-rroXovvrai, without the law: airoXXvpe'vois 
fiaipia eorl (I Cor. i. IS), toIs o-<o%op.evots KaX airoX- 
Xvp.evoii evai&ia (2 Cor. ii. 15), eV TO(? a.iroXXvp,evotf 
(2 Thess. ii. 1 0), p.r 0ovXop.evos Ttvds awoXea-eai (2 Pet. 
iii. 9). The words dirtoXeta, and aXeffpw are used to 
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. the same purpose. Matt. vii. 13. Rom. Sx. 22. Phil, 
iii. 19. 1 Tim. vi. 9, turutfs flvBtfyvo-t rovs uvBpunovs 
(is o\€0pov teat <iTrm\etav, 2 Pet. iii. 1 , els yfiepav 
xpicrews, km airafkelas Ttov aotftav. 2 Thess. i. 9. 

1 Tim. vi. 9. 

Another word of like signification, used in the 
New Testament to set forth the punishment of the 
damned, is the verb $8elp<a, and the noun <f>Sopa ; 

- signifying destruction by way of corruption pro- 
perly : If any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall. God destroy (tfrdepel). The same word, in- 
deed, in that verse, and otherwhere is used in 
another sense metaphorically, being applied to 
matter of sin ; but where it is used for the punish- 

i. nient of sin, it signifieth destruction : He that 
sozveth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap destruction, 
ipdopav ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting ; where, as in divers 
texts forenamed, destruction is opposed to life ever- 
lasting, and therefore seems to signify that which 
is most opposite thereunto ; namely, real and 

eternal destruction, SO, (Si aXoya &a tpvtraca 
■yeyevtrtip.eva ets aXonrtv ical tpdopav, to be fatten and 
destroyed ; where the Apostle compares the final 
destruction of wicked men to that of brute beasts, 
which are taken and killed ; and adds farther, hy 
way of amplification, lv vy tpffopa avrvv KUTa$6api]- 
o-ovTiu, which we translate, shall utterly perish in 
their own destruction : those words, in their own 
destruction, may signify either at or in the time of 
their own destruction ; or that their destruction 



I 
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shall be of themselves, of their own procuring; or HISS. I. 
by an. ordinary Hebraism, they may signify the ex- 
tremity or perfection of destruction, as in the first 
threatening of destruction, moriendo morieria (JT)!2 c™. ». ir. 
Dion), In dying thou shalt die, that is, certainly. 
Some other words there are of like signification 
used to this purpose; as xaraa-^a^are, Bring them Lno._»t 
and slay them before my face ; but especially the 
word tatqactauv, which signifies exurere, to burn 

Up ; to he aftypov tcaranava-ei. trvpl aoftiorw. llpos to Mat.iiL 12. 
Kara/cavoat. airra; koi irvpi Karaieaierai. : which places, ^'^iq"' 

as they are now commonly interpreted, do all 
import, that the wicked shall at last be destroyed, 
after the manner of chaff and of tares; which are 
burnt up with a consuming fire. Such is the 
destruction of Gods wrath, Trip /caranaXia-Kov. 
This, doubtless, is the proper signification of the 
compound verb tearaiealco, and so it is used Heb. 
xiii, 11. Act. six. 19. Rev. viii. 7. To this may be 
added the word ko-Oieiv, Heb. x. 27, certain fearful 
looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries, etrOletv fieXXovras, as 
fire devoureth stubble. Divers of these words, 
with others of like sense, are used also in the 
Old Testament to express the final punishment 
of wicked men, especially in the Psalms and Pro- 
verbs ; and though in most places there they may 
seem literally to be understood of the first death, 
not as it is natural, or as it is a general punish- 
ment, and consequent of Adam's sin, and of the 
corruption from thence derived upon human 



Ftt/Afti n&sfetott ' th^ i$wfe ictted J upi ttak mi griattefdl $pMiati$ 

1 IgtifB&Bte' to ' their gewkisi and h©rnowiv^-9^ ftikejyicto 

prevail "with- therii^ f i« smi" \.y .vurAtjvAyinrmril 1o 
</ ) F-or the finst^ the khowledgt smd> temper aiflJtbe 
ftew6, it is > manifest they: ' mete ydsd #nd r isiibfcdte, 
stubborn and inflexible; It was not otrfy th&i vulgar, 
but' the Scribes and Pharisees, their) great idoetais 
and; virtuosos, that had not believed. rrThfetf bftlftptir 
unbending and refractory constitution tfavy shi® 
deeds not many instances ; for neither) byrtfmppjor 
all his miracles ; neither by the repfcondbletoesfc^ 
his doctrine, nor by all the prophecies^e&firjlh* 
Messiah; exactly hitting with his i advent jr'Oeifcher 
by his good deeds and exemplary life^bo&kLthdyffce 
induced to embrace him. r ■•■» • ^iu «i>(qba«b aid 

O, obstinate people! they might as feasibly hope 
to squeeze tears from a pebble as these men's eyes. 

Was it imaginable to operate and complete that 
change in the hearts of the Jew, by stealing away 
our Saviour's dead carcase, which his mighty works 
summed together could hardly begin, insomuch as 
hence we may find an easy decision to the second 
question ? 

2. Whether the opinion of Christ's resurrection 
would be grateful to them, when to grant it they 
must censure all their behaviour to him living, as 
well as confess themselves guilty of the most cruel 
murder in putting him to death. 

I have but one thing more to add in vindication 
of the Apostles' integrity and sincereness before I 
pass to the next " head" of the discourse, which is, 
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^UdiiS^g themi(iyh8tt4iiiav^.pmYted l^hjyrunreascwr F,ftA#4 
obl$)>ridt (ta h^ v© otwa^iderei tjw &%. And difflqiftlty 
of their undertaking, yet what made, them persevere 
irijthis doptrineiy with loss of all worldly -domib^ts, 
affietf having led holy, pious, and blameless [live&,[| 
Jfoshcrifide timit lives in defence thereof, especially 
'Considering; Ihere were no ground of recompense 
frofth^God'for the hypocrisy he essentially ihattes. 
This singie instance is of moment to ccHmiiee an 
ingemifci^ mind of the. Jews' malice,, the faklrfulh 
feesS">of>i<the Apostles, and our blessed: Savibiifls 
resurrection, ir --is ;• .:-: :>■), ;»r 

tyrBi Chri&tVfesurrection proved by the mii&GtitaUs 
wbrki%')6f the Holy Spirit and Comforter he Sent 
his disciples after his departure. .»• : » •« >!j»;,r; 
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DISS: L in Scripture; for sure ik is a very Har^ jqi^^o^ 
never well resolved to the aatisfactiqn ^ v Jq###ft 
understanding^ how such temporal afFgnci^fft^r* 
committed by men in this world, J updejc r so#^y 
temptations and infirmities of, nature, nolens? al}jf 
relieved by a sufficiency of auxiliary grac?^^^ 
common opinion is, should be justly pugjsjfc&Je 

- * 

with eternity of extreme torments i tyhich.^&^ftr 
verity of justice far above all example Qfri?§p$9#Q§l 
cruelty in the worst of men,§ there Jbieipg BftrfSftB 
presumable so prodigiously cruel or h^trd^pftj^ed, 
that could endure to see (as God is supposed tyr<fy 
by the opposite doctrine) the worst of m$$, , |$#jt 
had been guilty of the worst of crimes im?gift^J& 
and' the greatest injury and despite to-hifW$§$ Ctp 
provoke and confirm his passion of revang^)^ wfl^r 
perpetually in an actual extremity of torments j but 
wodfclin time be moved (if it were Hi;his \ffiw$ 
to deliver him at least by destruction of hi^t>eii>g ? H 
'■.«» Considering also, by the ordinary dpctjrme #f 
divines,^[ grounded upon plain Scripture, they -.ffp 

• ■• Hisce reponitur illud S. Pauli, &>c dvi£jE$svrt[T<* ra Mpf/mra 
abrov, Ram. xi. 33. 

"j* OvSev %eipov tov toIq XoyicrfidiQ ra irvev^ariKd tKirpl-KELVi 
Chrys. : •'^■••^ 

J Deus illo die r?)v tiucatoKpurlav ipavtpdffei, Ron*. ii. 1 5 X interim 
in obscuro versaraur. .. . . . 

. , , § Benignitati divinae (nostro modulo intellects) nedum sempi- 
ternae, sed omniscunque poena repugnare videtur, itaque pericu- 
' : f6stun :«at e divinis attributis argumentari. '• - jv;c 

|| Poenarum itaque gradus sunt, alii aliis magis tolerabiles. 

% Non omnia reteguntur, ast ilia praesertim e multis quae 
peccantibus terrorem incutkint et ad praxin elictendam con- 



ducunt. 
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not only the worst of men, of flagitious and con- Diss. I. 
tumacious lives, that will fall into that state of 
perdition, but a far greater multitude of men, 
whose guilt is more venial, and but of ordinary 
degree, proceeding not so much from malice and 
obstinacy, as from infirmity, ignorance, negligence, 
strength of temptation, corruption of nature, 
affection, evil education, and example, with many 
other circumstances, both positive and privative, 
abating the heinousness of the guilt. 

Sure the common opinion of eternal torments pro- 
perly so called (though admitted different in degrees), 
hath so great an appearance of repugnancy to the 
essential goodness of God,* and is by human reason 
so hardly reconcilable thereto.f that it is not to 
be accepted upon less terms than plain demon- 
stration from Scripture ;J much less should it be 
preferred before the contrary opinion equally, if 
not more probable from the same Scriptures, which 
are the now only certain and infallible rule of 
faith. 

The incredibility of this doctrine hath made 
some persons desperately doubt the truth of the 
whole body of that religion, whereof this is sup- 
posed to be a fundamental article, which shows 
it to be a great scandal to human reason. 

But, because the truth of the Scriptures hath 
ieen sufficiently cleared by the highest arguments 

* Mult a nobis videntur, quse non sunt. 

+ D'tgnare tu ista neicire. — Hier. 

J To ycypaji/tipa \cyi, kui ov KifhirtuOfymt. — A|]tii, 

p2 
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DISS. I. of human reason, this doubt will appear to be 
altogether irrational if this doctrine can be demon- 
strated from Scripture. But whether that can be 
done, and whether, upon comparing the chief texts 
on either part, the ordinary conclusion will appear 
more probable, is the question now under exa- 
mination. 

In the mean time that sense of the forementioned 
texts, which seemeth to favour the more merciful 
opinion, may receive some confirmation by some 
ordinary postulates, which are no other than the 
ordinary dictates of irrefragable reason. 

1 . That the most literal sense* of Scripture text 
hath a just claim to be preferred before any other 
that is figurative or mystical; as oft as it may 
be admitted without repugnancy to, or incongruity 
with, the context and scope of the same, or the 
clear evidence of other texts. 

2. That such texts of Scripture as are in number 
much the fewer, and in phrase more obscure and 
allegorical,f are, by a just interpretation, to be 
reconciled to such other seeming opposite texts as 
are more in number, and more clear in phrase and 
signification, than e contra. 

3. That when any text of Scripture, in the 
literal sense, doth seem to signify any thing dis- 

* Hecte, si non ex vocabulorum sono, sed ex loquentis proposito 
sensus literalis aestimatur. 

f Unus locus animas indigitans in pcenis superesse, multis 
praeponderat ejus aliquatenus interitum significantibus : sicut unum 
argumentum affirmans multa negantia destruit. 
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[reeable to piety, or the nature of God,* there DISS. I. 
another spiritual, mystical, or qualified sense is to ~~ 
be preferred, and the letter not to be insisted 
on ; which rule perhaps may be applied to some 
of the texts which are to he produced for the 
second opinion, as seeming in the letter repugnant 
to the goodness of God, as was before objected. 

I conceive it may appear to them that shall 
compare, without prejudice, the places already 
quoted on the one side, with those that are to 
be quoted on the other, that the opinion hitherto 
defended hath much the advantage from both 
the former rules. 

1. The literal sense of the texts already named 
doth clearly favour that opinion. 

2. The respective opposite texts, both for num- 
ber and clearness of phrase, do seem to be mueh 
inferior. But whether the literal sense of the texts 
alleged for the favourable opinion, be not recon- 
cilable to the necessary sense of those texts which 
are to be brought on the other side, shall be 
examined in particular when one motive more of 
inclination to this opinion shall have been pro- 
pounded. It seemeth much to allay the scandal of 
these vexatious disputes.f which are between the 
Lutherans, Arminians, Remonstrants, and other 
parties of Christians, and their respective adver- 
saries, about the doctrine of predestination (in 

* Male applieata hrec regula totam pessumdabit theologiam. 
■ Vult e eommodis festimari veritatem ; niniis hoc populare — 
e jw<e credha prosunt creditnvs. 
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DlS&'f! elation r and ' Ireprobation), universal ^eraptiftii, 
universal grafce, free-will> &c This tvill SOS* 
appear to any considering mind, that will .appjy 
this favourable opinion to these disputes^] >HM;ni 
For Almighty God to choose and deorbe isoate 
particular persons freely, without respect to ffoifto- 
seen works, to an eternal state of. happinesa ia 
another life (as well as he hath certainly < dt>ne 
to many temporal privileges and felicities ih /thU 
fife); and to pass by others and lea v£ thegobrdte 
final destruction^ with other creatute^ without 
rfespect to their sin, according to the Supralaps&tfan 
doctrine of the Contra-remonstrants> hath j<w 
ttolour of injustice or culpable partiality, i Or W) 
tlecree most men, corrupted and vkb^d ?wifch 
Original sin (according to the Sublapsari£tns>)j< to 
the just consequent of a penal destrwtiai*, arid 
*d choose some few for the glorification of bi$ good- 
ness and mercy to an unmerited inward pf $m& 
lasting life; and to decree to fit theitij thereto 
by special and effectual grace, is a dispensation 
of divine sovereignty that reason hatk^hii^ 
to object against. ;< ■zuhiiss'c 

Neither hath the punishment of personalising 
(however abated by any circumstances in number, 
quality, temptation, or defect of auxiliary igr^oeO, 

* Emolliret hsec sententia, non prorsus «xpttngiret istHfcttis- 
oeptaiiones. ,;; -. ,., -|/; 

, f Etiam multa sunt incommoda, nemini non satis obvia, quae 
animapim annihilationem vulgo credita sequerentur : mttlta <cbnV* 
nibda (lathis patentia, et potioris usus) vtitgarem sententiam con- 
$equuntuj. • .,,-. ls/ ,- : , ,^,^k .'3-: i- 
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with everlasting destruction, and the uttev pri- Diss. I. 
vation of a felicity no way due to them, any 
appearance of rigour in it; from which the most 
moderate conclusions of either party of disputers 
about these decrees is very hardly to be defended, 
upon the contrary supposition of eternal torments 
to be inflicted upon the reprobates. 

It remains to consider texts of Scripture which 
may be alleged to prove, that the damned shall 
abide in everlasting torments, and never be utterly 
and really destroyed. 

The general force of all texts that can be 
instanced in for this conclusion must necessarily 
lie in the terms that signify the perpetual duration 
of this punishment, variously expressed. Before I 
come to the particular instances, I shall premise 
this consideration ; i. e. that it is nowhere plainly 
denied that the reprobate shall be destroyed, as, in 
many places before-mentioned, it is affirmed that 
they shall : 2. nor is it any where plainly affirmed 
that they shall live for ever; but in many places it 
is declared that they shall die ; which is at least a 
seeming advantage to the former opinion. The 
places of Scripture for the perpetuity of torments, 
and consequently of life of the reprobates, and how 
they may be interpreted without opposition to the 
contrary doctrine — 

Matt, xviii. 8, These to be cast into everlasting 
fire, elc to TTvp ™ alwvwv ; xvi. 46, Shall go into 
everlasting punishment, els koKuoiv tuwvtov ; Marc, 
iii. 29, Against Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
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DISS. I. but is in danger of eternal damnation, al&viov 

/cptaecot; Marc. ix. 43,44, Hell fire that never shall 

Vide yew. be quenched, etc to irvp to aafieorov, where their 

45, 46, 48. c , ^ , m v % 

worm axes not, ottov o CKtoX/q^ cwtwv ov reXevra, /ecu to 

trip ov o-fievwrcu; 2 Pet. ii. 17, Mist of darkness 
Jude s. reserved for ever, ols 6 £o<f>o9 rov o-kotov? els al&va 
Teryprrrai, ; Rev. xiv. 11, Smoke of torments ascended 
up for ever, els al&va, and they have no rest day and 
night, ov/e e\ovaiv avdnravaiv ; Rev. XX. 10, Cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where Or/plov /ecu 

^€vBo7rpo<fyriTrjs /3ao , avio , 0T)o , ovTcu rjfiepas /ecu w/cros elq 

rovs aldvas rS>v al&vayv* These are the chief of 
those texts of the New Testament which can be 
alleged for this side of the question ; and if these 
be capable of any fair reconciliation with the fore- 
mentioned sense of the texts that have been 
alleged on the other side, I doubt not but that all 
the testimonies that can be alleged from the Old 
Testament f to this purpose, or from any other 
place of the New, will receive solution by the same 
or like interpretations. Now, toward a general 
answer to most of these texts, it may be considered 
that the respective words and phrases in them 
supposed to signify eternity in the proper sense, 

as cua)vi09j eis aviova, evs rovs cu&vas rS>v cucovoov, do 

not always in Scripture (and therefore not neces- 
sarily ex vi vocis) signify an absolute eternity, but 

* Alia loca sunt, quae illorum interpretationem ad vulgarem 
8ententiam fortiter trahunt. 

f Is. xxxiii. 14, Who shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? 
Dan. xii. 5, Some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
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either a long time,* or an irreparable state of DISS. I. 
things, or during unto the cessation of the subject 
or state whereto they are applied. 

That the Hebrew words thy*?, D^b^b, iyb, 
and the Greek phrases by which they are ren- 
dered,! are frequently used in this sense, is too well 
known to need any confirmation by particular 
instances. Now that the same Greek words in 
these places of the New Testament should not be 
taken for an absolute eternity, but rather inter- 
preted in some such other sense as hath been 
mentioned, the forementioned arguments (whereto 
that sense of these texts seems not to agree) may 
be urged ; but that they should or must be so 
understood in these places remains to be proved by 
other arguments than that which is contained in 
the letter of those phrases which do not necessarily 
import that sense. And if that sense be not the 
necessary import of those phrases, which are the 
only argument from Scripture to confirm this 

* Iste Benims hie mm quadrat: nam 
longiusculum ignere isti tortura; superess 
semper possint 1 

f Non ex vi mera vocis alwiov (etai 
qua; Eetemitatem designat) sed ex me 
iestimata cofligitur aHernitas ptenarum. 
gitur, ut, terrorem augeat ; et quoniam 

asterna pcena. Neque probabile est in eodem loco vocabuli uni 
adeo dispares sensus intelligi. Simplicem populum alloqu 
hantur Christus et Apostoli, quibus argutulas distinct] ones, 
hujusmodi effugin non patebaot. Auditoribus ilaque suis eos ha 
de poems asternis sentcntiam imprimere voluisse vix dubilo (ali 

c vocabula non adhibuissent). 



:i per tempus aliquod 
possint animas, quidni 

in alia forsan habetur, 

;e loquentis prudenter 

Quoniam ideo adjun- 

x tern re opponitur 
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Diss. I. doctrine, the opposite conclusion 7 ntfll yet M#ftfl 
fair for truth, though no mote* were ft* ■b& i %fa& 
to the particulars. •■. -y^yi-nlr 

But because this general answer will bo VMHS^Hf 
fit all the places which have been €ife&, *we &H86 
therefore consider them severally by e: HxdrW p&$ 
ticular examination of each distinct phras^th&t 
may seem to bear the supposed sense. : * s !!:J io 'i) 




f*™ V *i' The first of * ese P hrases is tfeat of xeil * 
jude 7. ji r€m The last of these places, wherein 'Sbdoifri^fl 

Gomorrah are said to suffer the vengfeani&° f 8f 

r 

eternal fire, is, by most interpreters, uncfeitefdfla 
not to speak of the fire of hell, but of 'thitf<fife 
by which those cities were destroyed, wfrfch iif&t 
only an example, Selyfia, or type of h£ll '#•#; 
neither do they understand that pKfese, ul\t>vl$o 
irvpos, to signify an eternal burning of the ^re, fern 
of the utter destruction and consumption of £h»Se 
cities by that fire, never ceasing to burn till it-hkfl 
utterly destroyed them. So are destructive jtidgsjr 
ments in Scripture usually expressed by fire i knit 
this must needs be the sense of the Apostle, ! if 
either the buildings of the city or the bodies of 4hte' 
people be understood to be the matter of that firfe i 
or if the fire there meant be indeed that fire atfd 
brimstone which was poured down from heaVfcn 
upon them, according to the letter of the ; history ? 
which it is something hard to imagine Was not 
meant by the Apostle. r '- 

Besides, whether the fire of hell should there 
be understood may be questioned upori another 
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doubt that is made, sell, whether any persona DISS. I. 



I 



before the last judgment are cast into that fire, 
wherein to (it seemeth by their pwn words who 
certainly understood their own condition) the 
devils themselves (for whom it was prepared) are 
not yet cast. Art thou come to torment us before Matt. vm. 
our time? And the same St. Jude saith. They are Jude'e. 
(yet but prisoners) reserved hi everlasting chains 
under darkness uni-o the judgment of the great day; 
which seemeth to imply that they are not yet 
under the execution of their doom. Now if the 
phrases of everlasting fire in this place be only 
meant of a destructive fire, it remains doubtful 
why the same phrases may not be so interpreted 
in the other cited places of the Evangelist, which 
do indeed speak of another fire (viz. the fire of 
hell), but such as may be no otherwise said to he 
everlasting than that is which came from heaven. 
This interpretation may be adhered unto till it 
shall be made appear, from other texts than these, 
that the fire of hell shall burn everlastingly.* And 
yet if that could be proved, it doth not necessarily 
follow that those that are cast into it must do so 
too. If God will have that fire to remain as a 
perpetual monument of his own justice and wrath, 
and of the reprobates' destruction, it follows not 
that they must for ever be kept alive in it. 

Concerning the phrase of everlasting fire, four 
things may be considered : — 

uci significare videtur, oirov to -niip oh aflivi/vrai, 
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DISS. I. 1. That the word fire, as most divines have 
resolved, in that phrase is but a metaphor, and 
is not to be taken in the proper and vulgar sense 
for elementary or culinary fire. 

2. That the word al&vios doth not primarily, 
much less perpetually, signify everlasting. 

3. That fire is a destructive thing, seldom or 
never used in Scripture by way of threatening, but 
as an instrument or expression of destruction. 

4. That in all the cited places, this everlasting 
fire is opposed to life, as Matt xviii. 8, Better to 
enter into life maimed than whole to be cast into 
everlasting fire. Now the most proper opposite of 
everlasting life is everlasting destruction ; why may 
not therefore fire, which is a destructive thing, be 
taken for destruction in the proper sense ; and the 
phrase of everlasting fire be understood of ever- 
lasting destruction, according to the express text, 
2 Thess. i. 9, Shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction, St/crjv tIktovcw o\e0pov alwvcov ; 

This sense of the words everlasting fire agrees 
most exactly with all those texts mentioned in the 
first part, declaring the utter destruction of the 
damned ; and seems to be the proper meaning of 
another phrase used in some of the texts alleged 
to the same purpose with this, viz. that of un- 
Mark ix. quench able fire, irvp ao-fieorov, a fire which shall not, 

43 44 45 

' ' " or can never be quenched ; which phrase signifies 
no more necessarily than that that fire shall not go 
out, or be put out, till the matter or fuel on which 
it seizeth be consumed or destroyed. So is the 
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same phrase used by the prophet, Isaiah Ixvi. 24. DISS. I. 
And this is confirmed to be the plain import of our 
Saviour's meaning from other places, where the 
same phrase, and to the same sense (as most 
interpreters understand it) is used. Matt. iii. 12, 
Luke iii. 17, Shall burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire, ayypov Karatta-uTU Trvpl ao-y3eVrw. Ill like 
manner, in the parable of the tares, The reapers 
shall bind them in bundles, and burn them, -rrpos to Matt. *i<i. 
KaraKavtrai avra,* in which places (beside the force 
of the word KaraKavtrai, exurere, to burn up) it is to 
be observed that the materials of chaff and tares 
(to which the reprohates, ol viol rov irovripov, are 
compared) are such as admit no everlasting du- 
ration in the fire, though they be such as be very 
capable of everlasting, i. e. utter and irreparable, 
destruction by it. 

The next phrase to be considered is that of 
everlasting punishment. These shall go into ever- m««. **». 
lasting punishment, etc KoKamv alwviov, but the 
righteous into everlasting life ; where, being opposed 
to everlasting life, it should signify everlasting 
death ; and if the word aU&vtov must be there 
interpreted everlasting (which yet is not absolutely 
necessary, that word having another signification 
as proper), yet doth it not formally prove the 
everlasting duration of torments, except tcdxaa-ts 
doth necessarily signify a tormenting punishment, 
and cannot be understood of a privative punishment, 
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Diss. I. such as is that of everlaititig d^tHW^d^Mfefi^ 
But surely neither the Greek word /coka<n$, no£%m 
English word punishment,* are so to 6fc ! fce3ft%iA4d; 
but are used generally and indifferent*^ lidr kHf 
manner of punishment : and imdotibtedly/lf'd&tte 
or privation of life be allowed to be a puhfehnietit;] 
then everlasting death or everlasting destt%<itl6ti 
may be truly called everlasting punishWi6nt; jiA - JJ80f I 
Obj.— Hereunto it will be vuigMy oty&te&,°a[d 
a man that is absolutely dead or destroyed i&titib 
capable of punishment, and therefore kn^t^e 
said to be everlastingly punished. ' ;J ~ n rii \ yi 

Am. — 1. The text doth not say the wicifefcf l&hsftl 

r 

be everlastingly punished, or that they shall ; b8 e tit 
remain in everlasting punishment, but that? tftfey* il^M 
go into a punishment which shall be everidstlHgff 
and such is the punishment of everlastitig SfeiitK.' 1 B 
2. This objection supposeth, that tto iftaii'tnay 
be reasonably said to suffer, or to be puftl&jhfe$ 
in or by that which he doth not actually ife^l or 
know of; by which supposition we must cottibUidfe 
all madmen and fools not only free ftotorr their 
reputed infelicities, but also to hav& ' £*- %&&3 



* KoXacrig poenam afflictivam designari solet ; et hie tatem 
intelligi multa arguunt. Alibi signifies tur per SSwdertoti (Luke 
xvi. 24, 25), fia<ravi£eoQai (Rev. xx. 10, Luke xyu 2B, ^J^. 
xviii. 34, Matt. viii. 29, where hell is called rowof-Pfi-traro^ 
KXavdjjLoy et fipvyfxov oldvrwv (Matt. viii. 12, xiii. 42, 50 t xxii. 
13, 24, 51, xxv. 30, &c, Luke xiii. 28) ; idem gehennae etAgnis 
nomina subindicant ; i$te locus est tortures, hie nes torqtwxw; ;/, 

t Mira est haec subtilitas, quid aliud est anipxeafyu dc ffijccwiy 
quam Ko\a£e<rOai, poenae subdi, vel poenam non incilrrere ? annon 
dirlpxwBai tk fa)* est vitA potiri et frui? ' '**" •' •''*£' «- 
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advantage from that which is the greatest of diss. r. 
them. 

Hence also it will follow, contrary to Scripture 
and to common estimation, that men are incapable 
of rewards and punishments in this world after 
their death, because they are not actually and 
personally sensible thereof: then the condition of 
posterity, fame, and infamy, and the utmost of 
honour and reproach to the body, or name, are 
things of no concernment to the dead ; and then 
the desire or fear of these things is perfect folly. 

If privation of possible felicity be, in true account 
of reason, an absolute nullity to them that perish, 
then the fear of it is unreasonable ; for surely that 
which is no evil to a man, when it happens, is not 
reasonably to be feared ; whence it would follow 
also that the desire of everlasting life should not 
be reasonable, because it cannot but be reasonable 
to fear the privation of a reasonable desire. 

Nor can death itself, upon this supposition, be 
rationally esteemed a punishment, or a thing to be 
feared by them who thought they should die 
totally and finally; for if nothing be a real evil but 
what is felt, or at least accompanies the being of 
the patient, then absolute death can be none; and, 
consequently, can be no punishment nor thing 
to be feared. 

The Sadducees, and such heathens as believed 
neither the immortality of the soul nor resurrection 
of the body, did notwithstanding as reasonably fear 
infamy and reproach after their death, as they did 
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DISS. 1. desire fame and honour. If this interpretation of 
everlasting punishment may be allowed, that other 

Markiu.29. phrase of ever lasting judgment, alavlov icplae&s* will 
surely prove of as little force to confirm this con- 
clusion of eternal torments. For this phrase is 
clearly capable of the same interpretation with 
that: everlasting judgment imports no more than 
everlasting punishment, or an irreversible judgment 
with an execution thereupon unalterable. 
Mark ix. The next phrase to be examined is that of the 
worm that never dies,f which is a prophetic phrase, 
that hath no certain relation to the agonies of 
a guilty conscience (as many interpreters, upon 
the supposition of this common opinion, have only 
conjectured), but is rather to be understood of 
an absolute destruction;! being an apt and easy 
metaphor taken from the destruction of mixed 
bodies by worms; and so this phrase doth rather 
confirm than oppose the opinion for which I am 
arguing : — the worm is a corruptive thing, breeding 
out of and producing the destruction of a body; 
and the not dying thereof signifies no more to 
common sense than that it dies not, or is not to 
be killed, till the subject in which it breeds be 
consumed or destroyed. So is the same phrase 

* KplcriQ est vocabulum metonymicum judicii denotans effects, 
quae sunt tradi toIq fiacravicrra'is, et supplicium subire. 

■f It is 07cw\?j£ abrwv, which is emphaticaL 

J Absolutam vermis permaaentiam verba prae se ferunt ; et 
locus iste poenae aeternitatem non tarn probare, quam supponere 
videtur ; ejusmodi hypothesi prophetae verba accommodans. 
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used by the Prophet, from whom it seems to be DISS, I. 
borrowed, Isaiah lxvi. 24, For their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched. The Greek 
text in the Evangelist is the same with the LXX ; 
and that text of the Prophet, though it may be 
mystically interpreted to signify the punishment of 
hell, yet doth it literally speak of a present visible 
punishment of bodies in this world, as is evident 
from the first and last part of the verse. I acknow- 
ledge that destruction to be a type of the eternal 
destruction of the reprobate ; and therefore the 
same phrase is borrowed to express this, as the 
word Gehenna is borrowed from the cruelties 
executed in the valley of Hinnom : but that the 
phrase of the worm that never dieth, and the fire 
that shall not be quenched, being applied by 
our Saviour to the punishment of another life, 
should be taken Kara ro KvpoXoyoufievov, as 
Grotius saith, I know no reason beside the 
supposition of the common opinion, which is 
here examined ; and if that supposition be the 
only ground of the common interpretation, it will 
be very unreasonable to urge that text to confirm 
the supposition. 

It seems indeed, by the other texts which Grotius 
there quotes, that the expression of future punish- 
ment by fire and worms was frequently used among 
the Jews; but what ground they had to imagine 
an eternity of torments expressed by these phrases, 
I yet know not. 

The following verse in the Evangelist (Mark 
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DISS. L ix. 49)* seemeth to favour that interpretation con- 
cerning a perfect destruction which I give it, in 
these words; for every one, iras (supply aura>p, of 
them) shall be salted with fire, irvpl dkurffqaerai, 
dko)0r/<T€Tcu, or avaXco0ri<T€Tat,, i. e. shall be consumed 
or destroyed, like to the oXotcavrfofiara, as Grotius 
shows from the word p6d3, Isaiah li. 6, where we 
also translate, The heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, after Junius ; the vulgar Latin reads liques- 
cent, the heavens shall be dissolved or melted like 
salt. So Jer. xxxviii. 11, the word DT6o is used 
for vestimenta detrita seu evanida, as Junius trans- 
lates; putrida qiue computruerunt, so the Vulg. 
Latin. There is also a salting, irpbs a<f>0ap<riav, to 
preserve from corruption ; and so shall all the 
righteous be salted, not with fire to destroy them, 
but salt to purify and preserve them. 

This interpretation of the words is very probably 
confirmed by Grotius; and followed by his friend, 
Dr. Hammond; and allowed by Gataker, in his 
learned English notes upon Isaiah li. 6. 

jude 13. " Another phrase urged to confirm this opinion is 
that of everlasting darkness, £6<f>09 rov <tk6tov$ elf 
alcova,^ where, if by darkness be meant death, 
those texts will rather confirm than oppose the 
opinion of absolute destruction. And that death 
in a proper sense doth resemble darkness, and is 
thereby expressed, as well in sacred as in profane 

* Ex loco isto obscuro difficile quicquam infertur. 
•j* 2 Pet. ii. 17, 'Egti ctkotoc to k^wnpov, ubi icXavBftoc, &c. 
Matt. viii. 12, xxii. 13, xxv. 30. 



writings, may be shown from sundry texts. Job DISS. I. 
x. 21, 22, Before 1 go whence I may not return, 
even to the land of darkness and shadow of death. 
1 Sam. ii. 9, Wicked shall be silent in darkness. 
Eccl. xi. 8, Remember the days of darkness. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 6, 12, Thy wonders known in the dark. 
Job xvii. 13, / have made my bed in darkness. Keel, 
vi. 4, He departeth in darkness ; his name covered 
with darkness. Also all places mentioning the 
shadow of death ; as, on the contrary, life is often 
expressed by light. The remaining texts, and 
those in appearance the strongest for this opinion, 
are out of Revelations, concerning which book it is 
evident that the phrase is altogether prophetical, 
i. e. poetical or mystical, for the most part borrowed 
from the old Prophets, and is not reasonably to 
be understood in a literal sense.* Rev. xiv. 10, 11, 
Smoke of torment ascending for ever and ever ; and 
they have no rest day nor night ; this description of 
divine judgment is borrowed from Isaiah xxxiv. 9, 1 0. 
It is plain this is a description of an extreme and 
long-lasting desolation of the country there threat- 
ened ; the like, Jer. vii. 20. Why may not the 
Evangelical prophet be understood in a like sense 
here, and in other like places, as Rev. xviii. 8, 
9, 18, xix. 3, 20? which texts, according to the 
judgments of most learned interpreters, speak not 



* Exclude n do liui 
ayyckuiv, xal ipuntm 
saltern invisibilein) i 



i adjici videtur, ivioiruiv rfflr ky\iuv 
\u i-iim. quod station futurum (aut 
solet: uti Luc. xii. 8, Matt. x. 32, 
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DISS. I. of that judgment which shall be executed upon the 
wicked after this life, but of a temporal judgment, 
in the world which was, to come upon Babylon, 
i. e. Rome, heathen or popish ; so Grotius, Dr. 
Hammond, &c. But if the punishment here de- 
scribed be to be understood of that which is to 
follow after the last judgment, (which is not so 
prophetical, and therefore not so probable a sense,) 
yet it may be answered that no expression used in 
any of those texts doth necessarily signify an 
absolute eternity of positive torments or punish- 
ments, but may be all understood only of such a 
continuation of them, as shall be without inter- 
mission for so long a time as the patient shall 
remain alive ; * which may be a long time without 
being absolutely eternal, and yet be therefore 
called so, as frequently those words " everlasting" 
and "for ever" are used. The same answer may 
be made to Rev. xx. 1 0,f Tormented night and day 
for ever and ever ; which place, compared with its 
parallel, Rev. xix. 20, Both cast alive into the lake 
of fire > seems not to be meant of the last final 

* Vehemens ista tortura si unquam destruere possit, statim 
destructura videtur animas subeuntium ; neque limitari debent 
ejusmodi vocabula {etc al&vag rwv alwvwv, &c.) nisi ubi specialis 
apparet ratio. (Annon fluctuare videtur inter poenam nullam et 
diuturnam ?) 

f In hoc loco bestia et pseudo-propheta (cum ipso diabolo 
seductore) versantur, et poenam subeunt in lacu igneo ac sul- 
phureo ; qui certe locus est, ubi post judicium extremum reprobi 
partem habent (Apoc. xx. 14, xxi. 8) itaque nullo modo detor- 
queri potest hie locus ad judicia temporalia. 
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punishment, which shall be executed at and after DISS. I. 
the day of judgment ; nor yet of hell, i. e. Gehenna, 
into which none ever were cast alive ; but rather 
of an extreme and notable destruction that shall in 
this world, or before the day of judgment, befal the 
persons or states of men, enemies to God and his 
church. But what the proper meaning of those 
places is, and of whom they are to be understood, 
the uncertain understanding of the book makes me 
not attempt to show. 

Indeed these texts of the Apocalypse are the 
only places which do seem expressly to assert an 
eternity of torments remaining for the damned ; 
but whilst I consider, 1. that they are but* two or 
three ; 2.f these opposed by so many hundreds 
which speak for an absolute death or destruction ; 
Z.% that these are the words of an obscure prophet, 
who is not to be understood literally; I am, by the 
postulates before mentioned, much restrained from 
concluding any thing from these places concerning 
this doctrine.§ 

Ohj. — If to the general answer concerning the 
limitable sense of those phrases "for ever" and 
"everlasting," it should be objected that a like 
interpretation of the same words may seem to 

• Aut tribus testimoniis conficitur omne verbum, Matt. 
xviii- IS. 

+ Multa novit vulpes at earns umim. magnum. 

J Non vult, opinior, hunc librum prorsut inutilem eflae: 
Nusquam clarius quam in hac re loquitur. 

§ Non opponuntiir (dkat aliquis) sensu, at sono tenua opponi 
posse videntUT. 
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DISS. I. make void the article of everlasting life, which is 

- 

the great promise of the gospel : 

Am. — There is not the like reason so to interpret 
those promises: 1. Because there are no other texts 
in the gospel which do so much as seem to oppose 
the absolute sense of eternity in those promises ; 
whereas there are (as hath been shewed) a far 
greater number of texts in the New Testament 
which do seem to oppose this sense in the threat- 
enings. 2. Because the doctrine of eternal life in 
the proper sense is in reason much more credible 
than that of eternal torment, and doth not oppugn 
any other doctrine of Scripture, or any attribute of 
Divine Majesty, as this doth, but contrarily doth 
much confirm and magnify the great article of 
God's goodness. 3. That the promises of ever- 
lasting life are to be understood properly is irre- 
fragably confirmed by other texts,* which do 
expressly declare that the righteous shall not 
die, nor be hurt by the second death ; shall not 
perish, but shall be immortal ; which negatives do 
necessarily confirm the truth of that article con- 
cerning eternal life in the proper sense* Nor doth 
this doctrine contradict that of the soul's immor- 
tality in the philosophical sense, which can be no 

* Quin Deus animas nostras ad nihilum redigere valeat, 
ambigit nemo : at secus statuisse videtur, immortalitatem omnibus 
promerente Christo, beatam si volent, alioquin miseram. Dicitu- 
ris Karapyijaat Bavarov, 2 Tim. i. 10 ; 1 Cor. xv. 26. Vide I Cor. 
xv. 22 ; (sicut in Adamo oranes emoriuntur, ita et in Christo 
omnes vivificabuntur) Rom. vi. 23. 
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more than that it is neither corruptible from any Diss. I. 
principles of its own, nor yet destructible by any 
created power ; according to the words of our 
Saviour, Fear not them that can kill the body, but Man. * 28. 
are not able to kill the soul ; but fear Him who is 
able to destroy body and soul in hell. And sure no 
man doth doubt, but that God is able to destroy 
the soul as well as the body ; and to say he can, 
but will not do it, is a begging of the question, 
and a seeming contradiction to the sense of our 
Saviour's words. 

Having now confronted and examined the texts 
on both sides toward the resolution of this 
question, nothing remains as to the intention of the 
present inquiry, which was projected to extend no 
farther than the infallible testimonies of Holy Scrip- 
ture. As for tradition, as well profane as eccle- 
siastic, it must be acknowledged the later opinion 
hath much the advantage ; though it be more than 
possible to show that it hath not been absolutely 
universal. Among the Heathens it was far from 
universal, as appears from the known opinions of 
some sects of philosophers against the immortality 
of the soul. Among the Jews it was denied by the 
Sadducees, and is at this day by many of their 
Rabbins, who deny the resurrection of any but 
Jews. Nor hath this opinion been universally 
believed by Christians ; as is known from the doc- 
trine of Origen, and his followers called Origenists. 
And St. Austin mentions some in his time who did 
not believe the perpetuity of infernal torments ; 
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DISS. I. and though he usually doth assert it himself,* and 
doth frequently defend it from objections, yet doth 
he somewhere seem to doubt it ; as, for instance, 
Lib. de Serm. Dom. in Monte, Tom. IV. supra Matt. 
xxv. 26, where he hath these words : Non exies 
inde donee solves novissimum quadrant em, i. e. semper 
non exiturum esse, quia semper solvit novissimum 
quadrantem, dum sempiternas pcenas peccatorum ter- 
renorum luit; neque hoc dixerim ut diligentiorem 
tractationem videar ademisse de pcenis peccatorum, 
quomodo in Scripturis dicuntur ceternce, quanquam 
quolibet modo vitandce sunt potius quam sciendce. 

But my business is not to inquire what hath 
been delivered by men, but what is declared by 
infallible Scripture concerning this point, submit- 
ting determination to better judgments.f 

* Enchir. c. 12. De Civ. D. 1. 21 ; c. 17, 18. 

■j" Verum ad hujusmodi determinandas controversias ne- 
quaquam aspernanda videtur ecclesiastica traditio: quippe non 
adeo statim et passim prsevalitura videtur haec sententia (rationi 
minime adblandiens) nisi Apostoli discipulos suos ita docuissent : 
neque respuendus est generalis hominum consensus, qui Scrip- 
ture verba, juxta sensum communem accepta, vulgari sentential 
favere commonstrat. 



DISSERTATION II. 



Relating to the Dissenters. 



The Church hath many advantages against Dis-DISS.Il. 
senters ; which (other due means being used) might 
help to reclaim them. 

The reasonableness and equity of their case; ac- 
cording to principles of right and government. 

The soberness and moderation of its doctrine. 

The innocence and simplicity of its worship. 

The moderation and easiness of its discipline and 
laws. 

The obligations to obedience, peaceableness, &c, 
prescribed in Scripture. 

The suitableness of the government and obser- 
vances to ancient primitive practice. 

The countenance of the civil laws. 

The inconvenience and uneasiness of living in 
discord, and dissent from establishment ; especially 
to sober, modest, and good men. 

The disorders attending upon non-compliance. 

The encouragements to the dutiful in enjoyment 
of the Church revenues. 

The favour of the almost whole nobility and 
gentry. 
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DISS. II. The worth, learning, ability, soberness of the 
clergy. 

The gentle, sociable, discreet temper of the clergy 
in comparison to their adversaries 9 surly and mo- 
rose way. 

The advantage of the Universities favouring it 
and educating therein. 

The combination of so many sticking close 
thereto, by steady principles of conscience and by 
interest. 

The weakness and frivolousness of their adversa- 
ries' pretences to purity, to unlawfulness of ceremo- 
nies, to reducing all to Scripture, &c. 

The memory of those villanous pranks, those 
perjuries, cheats, rapines, giddinesses, and levities, 
&c, whereof other parties have been guilty, exposed 
and condemned themselves. 

The incoherency of those people, and inconsis- 
tence of their principles with any peace, order, 
union with one another, for mutual succour and 
strength. 

The burthen of maintaining non-conforming 
teachers. 

The manifest weakness and folly of those 
teachers. 

The peevishness, sourness, and ill-nature of 
them generally. 

The help and countenance of the State to the 
Church, which never can be so overseen as to trust 
those refractory sectaries. 

He that shall consider these and the like advan- 



> 
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tages, may admire how so potentafactionshouldDIss.il. 
be maintained against the Church ; but there are 
considerations which may abate such admiration. 

There is a complication of divers causes, which 
concur to those effects of division and dissent ; 
many of which may not be so easily discerned, nor 
their influence so convincingly shewn. But the 
most obvious ones seem to be these, from the 
nature of things in practice : — 

1. Defects in the Service ; the which (although 
good in itself, simple, honest, pious, so that we 
might well be content with it) yet is not sufficiently 
apt to keep up people in the liking of it. For it is 
not apt to edify them sensibly. It is not sprightly 
or pathetical. It is of an ancient strain, suited to 
the temper of former ages ; but somewhat flat, and 
unapt to stir affection in us. It wanteth variety ; 
and thence, by continual use, groweth fastidious. It 
is long and tedious ; which distasteth men of busi- 
ness and dispatch. It might suit cloisters (whence 
much of it came) rather than congregations of 
tradesmen and merchants.' It hath in it many 
repetitions of the same things, which is nauseous 
to squeamish folks ; there being three services at 
once at the most usual times of meeting, wherein 
the same things are repeated.* 

Some things are used in it continually, which are 
not apt to instruct or affect ; as the hymns, the 
which need a subtler consideration to apply them 

* Using the old translation of the Psalms, unaccountable ; we 
following the Hebrew in the rest of Scripture. 
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DISS. II. for working any good affection, especially upon so 
frequent use. Divers expressions seem inept, ob- 
solete, antique. Some petitions seem unseasonable, 
as those against enemies and persecutions in peace- 
able and prosperous times. Some controverted 
doctrines (as about baptism, absolution, general 
redemption, &c.) seem couched in it, which is offen- 
sive to some people. 

The Offices were formed in times more plain and 
less perspicuous, by persons not very learned or 
acute, which makes them less suitable to the genius 
of this subtle and fine age. Therefore, as the rest 
of compositions made then do not relish to the pa- 
late of men now (for what poet, orator, physician, 
divine, of King Edward's time would phrase now ?) 
so this is not apt to be much fancied. 

It hath been revised ; but old buildings repaired 
seldom prove handsome. Yet alteration did indeed 
rather increase than abate dissatisfaction. 

2. The Articles are not very nervous, acute, 
pithy ; but also savour of the plainness of that age, 

3. The same defect is in the Homilies ; which are 
too coarse for modern delicacy of ears. As also, in 
the forms of Ordination. 

4. The Discipline. As all discipline in time is 
apt to be slackened by remissness, enervated by 
devices, perverted by abuse, so perhaps may ours be 
in some particulars. 

There is remissness in correcting scandalous 
immoralities, a carelessness in ordinations (which 
debaseth the clergy), visitations rather formal than 
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effectual for curbing or correcting abuses. The DISS. II. 
ecclesiastical courts turning discipline into pettifog- 
gery — a matter of gain rather than government. 
Excommunication (the capital punishment, an- 
ciently, most dreadful) prostituted, by inflictiDg it 
for small offences or neglects, under pretence of 
contumacy. Its being as easily taken off as put on, 
without requiring due satisfaction and penance, 
which crimes would require deserving that high 
punishment. 

Discipline being administered by laymen, and, 
consequently, with less respect and tenderness to- 
ward the good of the people, with more regard to 
their own temporal benefit. 

Hence (to feed officers) faults are sought out, and 
rigorously taxed, which is vexatious to people. 
Other faults (not yielding money) connived at. 

Encouraging men of mean worth, ill nature, bad 
manners, that are pragmatical and fierce, and do 
pretend to great zeal, and punctuality in ceremo- 
nious observance. Neglecting or discountenancing 
others of good learning and good life, of modest and 
peaceable dispositions, moderate in their judgments; 
thence not being disposed to swagger and huff. 

5. The Ceremonies. These, indeed, are but few 
and grave ; especially those which are required by 
law. But some are practised (especially by zealous 
men) which are litigious, not so accountable, un- 
pleasing to many or most of the people ; such as 
are bowing towards the altar, singing prayers, read- 
ing psalms alternately ; placing candles on the holy 
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DISS. I [.table. The surplice is a glaring habit, not gene- 
rally taking. 

6. Non-residency of ministers allowed, from 
whence many grievous mischiefs and occasions of 
offence. 

Many great places are supplied by young men, 
ill qualified for knowledge, discretion, good man- 
ners ; who are also poor, and have no authority with 
the people. Hence men being ill taught, destitute 
of good inspection and good example, grow irreli- 
gious and wicked; so are many souls destroyed. — 
Hence many conceive dislike of the Church, and 
enmity toward it. Hence many parishes are ex- 
posed for a prey to nonconformists and seducers 
from the Church, especially these where there are 
persons who are affected to religion ; many well 
meaning people being thence enticed to conventi- 
cles. Hence want of hospitality, which breedeth re- 
spect and good-will to people ; enabling the minister 
to keep them in good order and conformity. Hence 
the Church is dishonoured, the most substantial men 
therein, and the most eager pretenders to confor- 
« i mity being scarce * looked upon as greedy of sordid 
gain ; or, as hypocritical pretenders to religion, 
while they chiefly regard this world, and serve 
Mammon. Hence men of parts and abilities are 
divested from their study and holy employments by 
running about after the world ; after this prebend, 
that parsonage, &c. So many worthy men are 
spoiled, being withdrawn from study, and entangled 
in secular cares. It passeth for a reward, but 
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seeraeth a ruin to their worth, and rendereth them DISS. II. 
useless to the Church and God's service. The ini- 
quity of this thing seemeth apparent to most uncon- 
cerned men, who will judge it not fair that one man 
should do the work, another enjoy almost all the 
profit or reward. It looketh like sacrilege, and 
often is really such, that goods dedicated to God's 
service, in reward of those who minister, should be 
diverted to enrich those who perform not the ser- 
vice, to be spent on the world, the raising families 
and enriching laymen. 

The encouragements of worth and industry are 
thereby contracted ; many worthy men being de- 
prived of the support they might have. Many hence 
become discontented and disaffected to the Church, 
being not admitted to a share, and displeased by 
want. 

This practice is disagreeable to the opinions of 
the Fathers, and decrees of ancient Councils ; 
whence men really affected to antiquity are apt to 
dislike it. Even the Council of Trent had in it 
divers persons so honest, as to contend for resi- 
dence, (who might, without a laborious and stiff 
opposition of the Papal faction,) have carried it to 
be a defined point of duty, ex jure divino. 

7. Conferring benefices on unworthy persons, by 
the baseness or negligence of patrons. Hence divers 
clergymen creep in, who dishonour the Church and 
spoil the people. 

8. The poverty of many places (very popu- 
lous) which yield not competent maintenance or 
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DISS. II. encouragement to worthy men, to lead the people. 
Hence ministers come to humour the people, de- 
pending on them for their maintenance ; " and 
people are most humoured by picking holes in the 
government, by declamatory invectives against 
others." 

9. A surfeit of scholars ; whereof many go raw 
from the Universities, and then either live in dis- 
graceful beggary, or disserve the public in the 
places into which they creep. 

10. Defect of choosing able preachers, well af- 
fected to the Church, in populous towns, which 
might imbue the people with good principles, and 
breed in them love and reverence to the Church ; 
for want of which sort the people are hurried away 
by smooth-tongued nonconformists, who have a 
knack of talking more popularly than many church- 
men. 

11. Overburthening the ministers with obliga- 
tions to preach oftener than they can well do ; 
whence they get a habit of preaching loosely and 
weakly. 

12. Not providing a good store of Homilies, 
composed according to the gusto of this age, to 
supply that defect ; for instruction and edification 
of the people in want of industrious and able 
ministers ; and for ease of ministers. 

13. The dissent of ministers in opinion, and 
distance in affection. 

Hence an preaching they impugn one another, 
which rendereth the people uncertain and dis- 
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satisfied with all, or draweth them into disputesDISS.il. 
and factions." Hence also they inveigh at and 
reproach one another, which begetteth in people 
a dislike and disrespect toward them all ; for men 
are apt enough to believe the ill they hear, and 
seeing every man is aspersed by one party or other, 
all are disrespected. 

14. There are principles and conceits in vogue, 
prejudicial to peace. A prejudice against all 
reformation or change— that every thing in the old 
constitution and practice is extremely good, or that 
it is not safe to admit alteration in any case: this 
hath a spice of the Roman infallibility or incorrigi- 
bility. A conceit (or superstition) that all old 
practices must be retained, or that we are obliged 
to observe whatever was used in the primitive 
times ; as if there were not extant now the same 
power as then, of making laws and accommodating 
circumstances to the present occasions. 

Contrary prejudices against all established laws 
and ancient practices, as effects of domineering or 
superstition. 

THE Hl'MOUitS OF PARTIES. 

There are several kinds of men, whose humours 
do concur to this effect. 

* This is one of the chief causes — the want of churches in the 
suburbs of London ; for the parish churches there will not hold a 
great part of the congregation, who therefore do run to con- 
venticles, 
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I. 15. All parties zealous, stiff, conceited of them- 
selves, allowing no reason or conscience to their 
adversaries ; censorious, calumnious, fiery, &c. ; 
hence averse from peace, thinking by struggling to 
master their appetites, rather than by fair means 
to confute things : hence are the adversaries 
stiffened in their opposition. 

16. There are some persons infinitely blinded 
with prejudices and jealousies; transported with 
passions; froward, supercilious, exceptious, impla- 
cable ; strict and severe in matters of formality ; 
addicted with extreme nicety to a set of opinions; 
bearing no dissent in any case; suspecting all 
people of design to innovate; apt to find fault with- 
out occasion or ground ; esteeming persons merely 
for show of zeal and formality; allowing no able or 
honest persons in any party but their own, or who 
do not exactly jump in conceit with them; de- 
spising modest, moderate, and quiet men ; favour- 
ing fiery zealots and pragmatical bustlers; having 
passionate resentments and implacable minds to- 
wards those from whom they have suffered ; 
snatching all opportunities to inveigh bitterly 
against them ; entertaining idle stories, and en- 
couraging slanderous tongues, &c. 

This humour (breeding harsh and unreasonable 
dealing) disobligeth men, setteth Dissenters at 
greater distance, and hindereth them from any 
inclination to peace. It keepeth many peaceable 
men from having any intercourse with those per- 
sons, or from being friends to them, as otherwise 
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gladly they would be; obstructs friendly cementing diss.i 
in unity of mind and affection, in furtherance of 
public good. 

Men who are conscious to themselves of in- 
nocent meaning, and of good will to the Church, 
cannot yet like to be so dealt with, nor take it 
without indignation and displeasure. 

17- There are a sort of people, whose business it 
is, upon pretence of special zeal to the Church, to 
raise factions in it, and to avert friends from it, 
who, without reason, without measure or temper, 
do clamour against peaceable and well-minded men. 
They do curiously and busily pry into any man's 
actions, pick in them all the holes they can, some- 
times forge things, sometimes disguise them, some- 
times aggravate and blazon any little thing, &c. ; 
they infuse jealousies and sinister opinions of men 
into all ears. 

Their design (apparent to any man that hath 
any eyes or judgment) is to get preferment to them- 
selves ; but finding themselves to want real merit 
to render them considerable, or not hoping other- 
wise by their industry to arrive soon enough to 
their desires, do think presently to climb up by 
clamour and detraction against others, to whom at 
least they will obstruct all avenues to any pre- 
ferment. 

Their defect of wit, learning, discretion, goodness, 
condemning them in their own judgment, or putting 
them into despair, they would get in by straitening 
way to others, especially to those whose 
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DISS. II. modesty and meekness renders them liable to be 
overborne by violence and impudence. 

These curs* usually can only bark, but not 
guard the Church, or hurt any adversary of strength ; 
but they do much mischief, for 

1. They do expose the Church to reproach ; for 
seeing they pretend to be the greatest patrons of 
it, and their behaviour being so little just or lovely, 
men thence conceive ill opinion of the Church, as 
consisting of such persons, or being guilty of foster- 
ing and cherishing them. 

2. They do cause divisions ; for as they are 
themselves unsociable and scarce tolerable, so they 
drive men of sense, humanity, and ingenuity from 
having to do with them. Yea, often they ex- 
asperate such persons, so as with some concern- 
ment to return their obloquies back on them. 

3. They, by these means, (of flattery, crouching, 
detraction, &c.) creep into favour with great per- 
sons, whom they imbue with false prejudices and 
ill humours, so engaging them to do mischief, by 
disaffecting and discountenancing good men. 

4. They do often thereby get into places, wherein 
they (pursuing their ambitious designs) so unto- 
wardly demean themselves, as to beget in the 
minds of men an aversation to them, and conse- 
quently to the Church. 

18. A considerable cause of our divisions hath 
been the broaching scandalous names, and employing 
them to blast the reputation of worthy men, be- 

* The MS. is here difficult to decipher. 
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spattering and aspersing them with insinuations, &c., DISS. II. 
engines devised by spiteful, and applied by simple 
people, Latitudinarians, Rationalists, and I know 
not what other names, intended for reproach, 
although importing better signification than those 
dull detractors can (it seems) discern. 

It is evident enough that no sort of people have 
been more effectually diligent in promoting the 
real interest and honour of the Church than those 
who have been traduced by these odious names 
and characters. 

Such as have approved themselves, by peaceable 
observances of the laws, by inoffensive and innocent 
conversation, by candid and temperate behaviour 
towards dissenters, by constant and laborious 
preaching, by seasonable and solid admonishing the 
people concerning their duties of submission to the 
laws of Church and State ; — such as best under- 
stand the world, and humour of people, and how to 
accommodate their discourse and carriage with best 
advantage to do them good, who, by modest absti- 
nence from scandalous ways of preferment, with a 
greedy pursuit of them (there being among them 
few pluralists, no non-residents, which showeth 
their good conscience, generosity, and modesty in 
such cases), by bearing with the unjust insolences 
of their defamers, without exasperation of mind or 
revenge, rather pitying than hating them for their 
rude follies ; — show themselves to be heartily de- 
sirous and earnest for the real good of the Church, 
although not so bitter and fierce, so insulting and 
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DISS. II. censorious toward all Dissenters; being not so 
conceited of themselves, entertaining not so harsh 
opinions, or so violent passions. 

They observe the punctilios of form, though not 
laying more stress on them than in reason, accord- 
ing to common sense, they will bear. 

The defaming of such persons does much hurt, 
but it might do more, alienating them from the 
Church, did not their sense of duty, their good 
temper, their generous honesty, their discretion, 
engage them to smother the indignation and ani- 
mosity, which such usage might raise ; making 
them to overlook and comport with the peevishness 
and silliness of their opposers. However it doth 
some mischief with the people, who cannot but 
esteem such persons, whom they find so worthy ; 
and [be] displeased with those who treat them 
so ill. 

19. The humour of Dissenters from the Church. 

They are enraged by harsh dealing, as they con- 
ceive ; by the peevishness and passionateness 61 
many pretending to the Church. 

Their leaders (most of them) are ill-natured 
and ill-principled men ; possessed with unreason- 
able prejudices, ready to take all advantages from 
any miscarriages or scandals to maintain their aver- 
sation from the Church. 

Of all people, that are, or ever perhaps were 
in Christendom, there never was any party of men 
farther from the spirit of christian charity and 
meekness than are they. 
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Their principles all lead to this; for they have DISS. U. 
the worst opinions concerning God ; and represent 
him the worst that ever any party did ; they are the 
most apt to damn all Dissenters, standing upon the 
nicety of orthodoxy i they are wondrously scru- 
pulous ; they love ill stories, and feed on them with 
pleasure ; they are immovably stiff in their pre- 
judices, and cannot endure reason : the very 
name of Teason they suspect. They have a fashion 
of their own of understanding Scripture ; and will 
more rely upon places (obscure or misunderstood) 
than upon many clear ones. They are not for 
plain sense, or plain places ; but for mystical 
phrases, and blind expressions. They love cant- 
ing, and are pleased with words which they do 
not understand. They are all for fancy (which 
they call faith, and deem spirituality), not valuing 
plain sense. They love not, nor care for peace; 
disputing and scrupling, and confounding them- 
selves and others with perplexities is their delight. 
Moderation is to them lukewarmness, 

20. Devisers of new models, and pertinacious 
adherents to them. 

21. The ingenious author of the Contempt as- 
signeth two reasons, not peculiar to this age or 
Church : for our age is as wise as ever; as rich as 
formerly. These are remediless. 

22. Cockering, real enemies, flatterers and hypo- 
crites ; who prefer their private interest before the 
safety and honour of theChurch, thence doing things 
most prejudicial and disparaging to it. Striving 
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DISS. II. against any reformation, or any accommodation 
of things ; hardening enemies, disobliging friends ; 
narrowing the foundations, widening the breaches. 
23. Imposing captions terms and subscriptions, 
apt* tb brfee'd scruples in honest iftinds. 









Bad life o'f ministers. 

Want of religion in people, and consequently of 
reverence. 

Bad ways of preaching, which do not edify the 
people, nor please them. 
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THE END. 



LONDON: 
R. CLAY. PRINTER, BREAD-STREET-HILL 
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